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INTEODUCTION 

The  interest  which  the  questions  dealt  with 
in  this  volume  are  exciting  at  the  present 
time  seems  to  me  to  afford  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  its  publication.  The  close  of 
the  present  century  is  being  marked  by  an 
outbreak  of  sentimentality  on  matters  con- 
nected with  the  relief  of  the  poor  which 
threatens  to  get  the  upper  hand  of  sense. 
A  similar  outbreak  occurred  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  and  its  evil  results  are  well 
known  to  all  students  of  Poor  Law  history. 
These  results,  however,  seem  to  be  generally 
forgotten  now,  or,  if  they  are  remembered, 
it  is  argued  that  circumstances  have  entirely 
altered,  and  that  while  the  interference  of 
the  State  to  do  more  than  merely  relieve 
destitution  was  undoubtedly  wrong  in  the  then 
state  of  society,  it  cannot  have  the  same  evil 
effects  now  that  such  an  improvement  in  the 
condition  of   the  working   classes   has   taken 
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place.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who,  hke 
myself,  believe  that  human  nature  has  not 
altered  fundamentally  in  the  slightest  degree 
during  the  last  hundred  years,  and  that  if  the 
State  undertakes  to  do  more  in  the  way  of 
charity  than  merely  relieve  destitidion,  the  pre- 
sent progress  which  the  w^orking  classes  have 
made  towards  independence  must  be  at  least 
checked,  even  if  there  be  not  actual  retro- 
gression, should  exert  every  effort  to  limit  the 
action  of  the  State  in  this  matter  as  far  as 
possible  to  its  proper  function — viz.,  the  relief 
of  destitution  only. 

It  is  much  easier  to  say  what  is  not,  than 
what  is,  destitution.  I  attempted  a  definition 
in  my  "Better  Administration  of  the  Poor 
Law  "  (p.  53),*  where  I  say  :  "  A  person  (and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  a  family  of  persons) 
may  be  considered  destitute  who  has  not  the 
means  of  procuring  the  necessities  of  bare 
existence,  and  whose  life  may  be  endangered 
in  consequence."  This  definition  is  not 
entirely  satisfactory,  because  it  seems  to 
exclude  classes  of  persons  who  may  un- 
doubtedly be  considered  destitiUe  in  the  eyes 
*  Swan  and  Sonnenschein,  1895. 
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of  the  Poor  Law.  For  instance,  a  servant 
seized  with  an  infectious  disease  in  the  house 
of  her  master  and  mistress  when  there  are  no 
means  of  isolation,  and  who  has  to  be  relieved, 
where  there  is  no  infectious  hospital  to  receive 
her,  in  the  infectious  wards  of  the  Workhouse.  * 
Then  there  is  the  case  of  the  pauper  lunatic. 
But  for  such  exceptional  cases  I  think  my 
definition  will  hold  good,  the  main  object  of 
the  English  Poor  Law  being  to  save  any  one 
from  dying  of  starvation. 

Destitution  can  be  relieved  either  inside  or 
outside  the  Workhouse.  The  object  of  my  first 
article,  which  incorporates  the  matter  of  an 
address  recently  delivered  by  me  in  Exeter,  is 
to  show  how,  without  entirely  abolishing  out- 
door relief,  people  can  be  discouraged  from 
making  themselves  destitute,  and  from  so 
becoming  paupers. 

The  Atcham  Union  affords  an  example  of 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  strict  adminis- 
tration of  outdoor  relief. 

Further,    while   much   has   been   heard   of 

'''  In  time,  no  doubt,  the  general  provision  of  isolation 
hospitals  by  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  country  will 
cause  the  infectious  wards  of  every  Workhouse  to  be 
closed. 
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these  benefits  in  unions  such  as  Manchester, 
Birmingham,  Whitechapel,  Stepney,  St. 
George's-in-the-East,  Ipswich,  and  Bradfield, 
the  wonderful  results  of  the  policy  inaugu- 
rated in  1836  by  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  are 
too  little  known. 

If  every  Union  had  followed  the  example  of 
Atcham  we  should  hear  little  about  Old  Age 
Pensions,  for  there  would  be  very  few  aged 
people  on  the  rates.  Thus,  while  in  Atcham 
there  was  one  person  over  65  in  receipt  of 
relief  (other  than  medical  relief  only)  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1892,  to  every  20*3  of  persons 
over  65,  the  corresponding  figures  for  Exeter 
and  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  were  1 
in  5*4  and  1  in  5*2  respectively. 

The  above  figures  bear  out  what  has  been 
insisted  upon  over  and  over  again,  that  the 
amount  of  old-age  pauperism  is  largely  de- 
pendent upon  administration  of  poor  relief, 
and  in  my  second  article  I  deal  with  that 
question.  I  am  perfectly  convinced  in  my 
own  mind  that  it  is  a  tremendous  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  Poor  Law  pauperism  will  be  to 
any  appreciable  extent  reduced  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  State  pauperism. 
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As  an  Appendix  to  my  second  article  I  have 
added  the  crushing  reply  of  the  Bradfield 
Board  of  Gruardians  to  those  members  of 
Parliament  who,  having  made  rash  and  ill- 
considered  promises  at  the  last  General  Elec- 
tion, naturally  wish  to  see  them  fulfilled. 
But  I  ask.  Why  should  a  whole  nation  be 
made  to  suffer  in  order  to  satisfy  the  self- 
respect  of  a  small  number  of  individuals  ? 
For  I  consider  that  no  greater  calamity  could 
fall  upon  England  than  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  those  who  are  dependent  upon  the 
State  for  their  support. 

In  my  third  article  I  argue  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Friendly  Societies,  which  can 
only  be  injured  by  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  which  have  shown  themselves 
so  capable  of  providing  for  the  wants  of  their 
members,  and  which  can  and  will  provide  for 
old-age  insurance  if  their  members  demand  it. 

In  the  next  article  I  argue  for  the  restriction 
of  State  relief  to  the  narrowest  limits,  so  that 
charitable  effort  may  have  the  widest  scope 
for  action ;  and  the  concluding  article  deals 
with  a  subject  on  which,  in  some  quarters, 
sentimentality  has   got    the   upper    hand   of 
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sense  to  a  greater  extent  even  than  in  the 
case  of  Old  Age  Pensions.  From  visits  to 
Poor  Law  schools  of  different  kinds  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  District  School 
is,  for  large  Unions,  a  mistake,  at  any  rate 
where  more  than  two  Unions  are  concerned 
with  it.  It  seems  to  me  far  preferable  to  let 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  such  Unions  provide 
in  the  way  which  seems  best  to  them,  subject 
of  course  to  the  approval  of  the  Central  Poor 
Law  authority  (now  the  Local  Government 
Board),  for  the  bringing  up  of  the  children 
who  become  chargeable  to  the  rates.  I  have 
been  accused  of  defending  Workhouse  and 
Barrack  Schools.  The  charge  does  not 
frighten  me.  I  believe  that  a  good  school, 
under  good  management,  and  in  which  the 
Guardians  take  a  keen  interest,  is  as  beneficial 
to  the  children  brought  up  in  it  as  any  other 
mode  of  bringing  them  up.  Under  any  system 
which  may  be  devised  we  shall  have  scandals 
now  and  then  if  the  necessary  supervision 
and  attention  be  absent,  for  the  history  of 
the  Poor  Law  has  shown  that  the  success 
of  any  system  must  depend  entirely  upon 
administration. 
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To  conclude,  I  have  often  said,  and  I  now 
repeat  it,  that  the  English  Poor  Law,  if 
administered  in  the  way  which  its  authors 
intended  it  to  be,  is  the  best  Poor  Law  of  any 
country.  Under  it  destitution  can  be  ade- 
quately relieved,  and  the  so-called  "  children 
of  the  State  "  entirely  depauperised.  If  an}^ 
improvement  in  its  administration  is  to  be 
made  it  can  only  be  by  the  election  of 
Guardians  determined  to  carry  out  the  law 
without  fear  or  favour,  and  to  deal  out  equal 
justice  all  round.  If  this  little  volume  should 
assist  in  any  way  towards  the  attainment  of 
this  desirable  end,   I  shall  be  content. 

W.  C. 

July,  1899. 
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While  the  advantages  of  a  strict  administra- 
tion of  poor  relief  are  generally  acknowledged 
by  all  who  take  an  intelligent  and  active  part 
in  Poor  Law  administration,  even  these  do  not 
always  see  their  way  quite  clearly  to  practise 
what  they  preach.  It  may  therefore  serve  a 
useful  purpose  at  the  present  time  to  show  by 
means  of  a  concrete  example  how  easy  of 
application  the  principles  of  poor  relief  laid 
down  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of 
1832  really  are.  The  Atcham  Union,  Shrop- 
shire, is  perhaps  not  so  well  known  to  fame  as 
other  Unions  nearer  London,  such  as  Brad- 
field  and  Brixworth,  or  as  the  metropolitan 
Unions  of  St.  George's-in-the-East,  Stepney, 
and  Whitechapel,  although  it  occupies  a 
unique  position  in  Poor  Law   history  as  the 
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one  Union  where  the  principles  referred  to 
have  been  consistently  applied  since  the  date 
of  its  formation  (November,  1836).  The 
Union  is  further  remarkable  in  that,  although 
the  Incorporation  of  Shrewsbury  with  a  popu- 
lation of  27,253  and  a  large  pauperism  was 
joined  to  the  old  Union  of  Atcham  in  July, 
1871,  the  policy  of  the  strict  administration  of 
outdoor  relief  was  applied  to  the  town  until 
its  pauperism  was  reduced  to  the  same  level 
as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  Union. 

It  is  true  that  since  the  passing  of  the 
Local  Government  Act,  1894,  the  Board  of 
Guardians  has  shown  itself  inclined  to  depart 
from  following  the  rules  and  precedents  which 
had  from  1836  up  to  that  date  governed  the 
administration  of  relief  in  the  Union,  and  that 
at  times  of  elections  there  is  a  cry  of  out- 
relief,  and  very  large  promises  are  made  by 
some  candidates,  but  so  far  there  has  not  been 
such  an  absolute  departure  from  the  old  lines 
of  administration  as  was  expected  from  the 
changes  which  the  Act  brought  about.  It 
will,  indeed,  be  seen  from  the  figures  given  on 
p.  46  that  the  number  of  outdoor  paupers  has 
doubled  since  1894,  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
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the  reaction  is  merely  temporary,  and  cer- 
tainly the  increase  does  not  in  the  least  affect 
the  lesson  which  the  history  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  Union  teaches. 

Keports  upon  the  progress  of  the  Poor  Law 
administration  in  the  Union  were  made  in 
1838,  1856,  and  1890. 

At  the  time  the  Union  was  formed  1,065 
families,  consisting  of  1,395  individuals  (271 
of  whom  were  bastards),  were  receiving  relief 
from  the  rates.  In  other  words,  there  were 
782  paupers  to  every  10,000  of  population. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1871,  the  Union  was 
relieving  192  families,  consisting  of  293  indi- 
viduals (including  10  bastards),  i.e.,  there  were 
then  160  paupers  to  every  10,000  of  popu- 
lation. 

In  July,  1871,  the  Incorporation  of  Shrews- 
bury was,  as  I  have  said,  joined  to  the  Union. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  week  of  the  combina- 
tion 949  individuals  were  receiving  relief — i.e., 
the  2^er  mille  of  pauperism  had  risen  from  16 
to  20,  but  on  the  1st  of  January,  1894,  the  i)er 
mille  of  pauperism  had  been  reduced  to  8*6. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  above  figures 
exclude  lunatic  and  vagrant  paupers. 
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The  following  table  will  make  the  progress 
of  the  Union  quite  clear  : — 


TABLE  I. 

Number   op   Paupers,    excludog    Lunatics    and    Vagrants, 
RECEIVING  Relief  in  the  Atcham  Union. 


Dftte. 


Commsncement      of 
Union,  Nov.,  1836 
On  March  25,  1837.. 
„            1838.. 
1871.. 
In  July,  1870,  Atcham 
and  Shrewsbury  re- 
lieved  

In  July,  1871,  end  of 

first     week     after 

combination     .... 

On  March  25,  1872.. 

1894.. 

1898.. 


Population. 


17,855  (1831) 
18,313  (1871) 
45,566  (1871)  - 

48,346  (1891) 
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465 
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■Sd 

0)  3^ 
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7-82 
4-93 
3-64 
1-60 


2-33 


2-08 
1-28 
0-86 
0-96 


These  wonderful  results  have  been  achieved 
solely  by  the  carrying  out  of  a  consistent 
policy  of  restricted  outdoor  relief  over  a  period 
of  about  60  years,   while  keeping  the  estab- 

*  The  six  Shrewsbury  parishes  had  a  population  (1871)  of 
27,253.  This  population  rose  to  31,318  in  1891,  the  borough  of 
Shrewsbury  having  then  a  population  of  26,967,  and  the  county 
portion  of  those  parishes  one  of  4,351. 
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lishments  for  the  relief  of  the  indoor  poor  up 
to  a  high  standard  of  excellency. 

The  first  Keport  upon  the  administration  of 
the  Poor  Law  in  the  Atcham  Union  was 
drawn  up  by  Sir  Baldwin  Leighton,  who  was 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  from 
1836  to  1871,  and  is  dated  26th  of  March, 
1838. 

This  Eeport  brings  out  several  important 
points  bearing  on  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law  in  the  Union  previously  to  reform 
being  undertaken.     Thus  : — 

1.  Non-Besiclent  Belief. — It  was  found  that 
at  least  half  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
receiving  relief  were  non-resident  in  the 
Union,  although  they  had  their  settlements 
there. 

The  relief  to  most  of  these  persons  was  cut 
off  at  once,  and  it  was  refused  to  fresh  appli- 
cants residing  out  of  the  Union,  with  the 
result  that  in  only  five  instances  did  the 
applicants  leave  their  residence  to  obtain  it. 

It  would  be  well  if  all  Boards  of  Guardians 
were  to  take  stock  of  the  numbers  of  non- 
resident paupers  they  are  relieving  at  the 
present  time,   and  to    find  out  whether  this 
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class  of  paupers  are  regularly  visited  and 
reported  upon  by  the  relieving  officers,  for  I 
need  scarcely  say  that  this  is  a  form  of  out- 
door relief  which  is  open  to  much  abuse,  and, 
if  granted  at  all,  should  be  most  carefully 
watched. 

One  of  the  rules  of  the  Atcham  Board  runs 
as  follows  : — 

"  No  permanent  relief  is  to  be  given  out  of 
the  workhouse  to  applicants  residing  out  of 
the  Union." 

At  the  present  time  the  Atcham  Guardians 
are  relieving  only  two  cases  in  this  way, 
viz.  : — 

(a)  An  old  woman,  aged  96,  relieved  for  many  years 
in  the  Union,  afterwards  removed  to  a  daughter's  at 
Warrington.  A  very  exceptional  case.  Medical  certi- 
cate  is  sent  once  a  month,  when  the  relief  is  remitted. 

(h)  A  blind  man,  learning  a  trade  at  the  Nottingham 
Blind  School,  and  boarding  out  in  the  town.  In  this 
ease  the  relief  is  sent  direct  to  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Institution,  who  pays  it  to  the  man.  The  Superintendent 
is  responsible  to  the  Guardians  that  the  man  is  properly 
cared  for. 

2.  Outdoor  Belief  and  Payment  of  Bents. — 
Then  it  was  found  to  be  the  common  practice 
to  give  relief  by  paying  rents.  It  was  decided 
to  grant  no  relief  in  this  form  after  Lady  Day, 
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1837,  but  evidently  with  some  hesitation. 
Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  said  :  "  I  never  had  the 
least  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  principle, 
but  certainly  was  afraid  that  some  of  the  poor 
might  have  found  great  difficulty  in  procuring 
cottages.  I  have,  however,  only  heard  of  one 
pauper  who  was  turned  out  in  consequence  of 
the  Guardians  refusing  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
that  person  in  a  short  time  afterwards  pro- 
cured a  lodging  near  her  former  residence." 
He  adds  "that,  owing  to  the  regulation,  the 
rents  for  the  highest  let  cottages  had  fallen 
by  10  to  15  per  cent.,  and  that  thus  a  great 
boon  had  been  conferred  on  those  who  main- 
tained themselves  by  their  own  labour." 

Now,  of  course,  both  the  Prohibitory  and 
Outdoor  Belief  Regulation  Orders  forbid  the 
payment  of  rents  out  of  the  rates,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  done  directly.  But  indirectly  it  is 
undoubtedly  done,  for  who  can  deny  that  the 
dole  of  outdoor  relief  is  employed  to  a  very 
large  extent  in  this  way  ?  Mr.  Bircham,  the 
inspector  for  Wales,  in  a  recent  Report,* 
says  : — 

*  Twenty- Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  p.  IIG.     P.  S.  King  &  Son,  4s.  lid. 
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'  "In  the  more  populous  communities  the  incalculable 
harm  done  by  indiscriminate  small  doles  of  out-relief 
where  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  so  wretched  as  they, 
in  many  instances,  are,  can  only  be  fully  realised  by 
those  who  personally  and  carefully  visit  the  so-called 
homes  in  question.  These  vvill  often  find  that  the  half- 
crown,  so  easily  given  in  the  Board  Eoom,  goes  but  a 
very  little  way,  and  that  chiefly  in  a  wrong  direction, 
swallowed  up  for  the  most  part  by  the  rent  so  scrupu- 
lously exacted  week  by  week  immediately  after  pay  day, 
a  rent  which  never  ought  to  be  even  asked  for  houses  out 
of  repair  and  unfit  for  any  decent  occupation,  and  a  dis- 
grace to  their  owners,  and  the  age  we  live  in.  In  such 
cases  out-relief  but  helps  to  crystallise  this  combination 
of  poverty  and  wretchedness,  and,  by  paying  the  rent, 
allows  it  to  exist." 

At  Atcham,  if  a  cottage  was  very  dirty  the 
•Guardians  endeavoured  to  get  it  made  clean 
under  the  threat  of  refusing  out-relief.  If 
rent  was  M  10s.,  or  even  M,  in  the  rural  part 
of  the  Union,  or  MQ  in  Shrewsbury,  they  only 
granted  relief  for  a  short  time  until  the  pauper 
could  obtain  a  cheaper  place. 

3.  The  Liability  of  Uelations. — Sixty  years 
ago  nobody  in  Atcham  thought  of  calling  on 
children  to  support  their  parents.  Sir  Baldwin 
Leighton  soon  got  this  state  of  things  altered, 
and  the  Board  did  not  hesitate  a  moment  in 
applying  the  Workhouse  test  where  there  were 
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relations  in  a  position  to  support  the  appli- 
cant, and  it  proved  effectual  in  almost  every 
case,  the  Board  having  stated  at  the  same  time 
that  in  case  the  applicant  came  into  the  House, 
an  order  for  maintenance  would  be  applied  for 
from  the  magistrates  upon  the  relatives. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Workhouse  test,  where  it  is  known 
that  there  are  relations  who  are  in  a  position 
to  assist,  is  that  it  compels  them  to  undertake 
a  duty  which  they  might  otherwise  be  inclined 
to  burden  the  community  with. 

4.  The  Belief  of  Unmarried  Mothers. — One  of 
the  scandals  of  Poor  Law  administration  sixty 
years  ago  was  the  ease  with  which  mothers 
with  illegitimate  children  got  relief  from  the 
rates  for  their  support.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  grant  of  out-relief  to  such 
cases  must  simply  act  as  an  encouragement 
to  immorality  of  this  kind.  Nothing  is  more 
satisfactory  in  the  history  of  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration than  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  unmarried  mothers  relieved  from  the  rates. 
According  to  the  second  Eeport  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  (p.  18),  no  fewer  than 
71,298    bastards     were     chargeable     to     the 
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parishes  of  England  and  Wales  in  1835. 
The  vast  majority  of  them  were  relieved  out- 
side workhouses.  A  remarkable  change  has 
taken  place,  for,  according  to  the  last  Keturn 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  only  6,141 
illegitimate  children  (5,773  indoor  and  368 
outdoor)  received  relief  from  the  rates  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1898,  while  only  255  un- 
married mothers  were  so  assisted  on  the  same 
date.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
the  reduction  has  been  in  the  various  Unions, 
but  I  doubt  whether  many  could  show  as  good 
a  record  in  this  matter  as  the  Atcham  Union. 
In  November,  1836,  no  fewer  than  271  bas- 
tards were  receiving  relief  in  that  Union  in  a 
population  of  17,855  (1831),  or  152  per  10,000, 
while  on  the  25th  of  March,  1898,  only  16 
such  children  were  being  relieved  in  a  popula- 
tion of  43,346  (1891),  or  under  4  per  10,000, 
and,  mark,  all  these  16  cJiildren,  with  tlieir 
mothers,  were  relieved  in  the  Worhlionse. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  show  how  a  change 
of  policy  as  to  this  class  of  paupers  was 
brought  about,  and  how  in  only  one  year  and 
a  quarter  the  number  of  bastards  on  the  books 
of  the  different  parishes  of  the  Atcham  Union 
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was  reduced  from  271  to  32.  (See  Table  I. 
sii/pra^  page  20.) 

The  first  step  the  Guardians  took  to 
diminish  this  number  was  not  to  allow  any 
pay  to  mothers  or  grandmothers  for  keeping 
the  children,  but,  if  they  were  unable  to  main- 
tain them,  the  Board  offered  to  take  them 
into  the  Workhouse.  This,  however,  was  not 
carried  into  effect  at  once,  but,  as  each  parish 
underwent  an  examination,  the  out-relief  was 
discontinued  to  this  class.  By  this  plan  the 
House  never  became  crowded  with  children, 
for  although  several  were  brought  in  by  their 
mothers  or  relations,  most  of  them  were  taken 
out  again  in  the  course  of  a  short  time. 
Several  also  were  ordered  into  the  House,  on 
a  representation  being  made  that  they  were 
not  properly  taken  care  of  by  the  parties  who 
nursed  them,  and  some  few  were  put  with 
other  persons,  who  it  was  hoped  w^ould  pay 
more  attention  to  them. 

I  may  remark  here  that  one  of  the  first 
steps  which  the  Guardians  took  was  to  erect 
a  proper  Union  Workhouse  in  place  of  the 
wretched  parish  Poor  Houses,  and  to  establish 
a  good  school  in  connection  with  it. 
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As  illustrating  how  much  can  be  done  by 
good  administration  to  diminish  the  numbers 
of  illegitimate  children  who  become  charge- 
able to  the  rates,  I  w?ll  again  quote  Sir  Bald- 
win Leighton's  words.     He  said  : — 

"  On  first  looking  over  the  books  in  December,  1836,  I 
found  a  great  difference  in  the  number  of  illegitimate 
children  in  the  several  parishes.  In  one  parish,  and  that 
not  the  largest,  there  were  63,  or  nearly  one  quarter  of 
the  whole,  while  7  parishes  did  not  appear  to  have  any  ; 
thus  showing  that  the  manner  of  administering  the  Poor 
Law  (for  the  parish  to  which  I  allude  was  one  of  the 
worst  managed  in  the  Union)  must  in  a  great  measure 
have  been  the  cause  of  this,  although  other  circumstances 
might  have  assisted.  Several  single  women  have  been 
confined  in  the  House,  but  they  have  generally  gone  out 
soon  after  recovery,  thus  showing  that  they  were  able  to 
provide  for  themselves  and  infants.  Probably  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  this  class  of  paupers  will  almost 
entirely  disappear  from  our  books." 

The  figures  given  show  that  Sir  Baldwin 
Leighton's  prophecy  has  proved  correct. 

5.  Apprenticesliip  of  Children. — I  need  not 
describe  the  old  abominable  system  of  com- 
pulsory apprenticeship  under  which  unwilling 
masters  were  forced  to  receive  unwilling  ap- 
prentices. That  has  gone,  I  hope  for  ever. 
Sir  Baldwin  Leighton  soon  got  it  abolished  in 
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Atcham,  and,  owing  to  the  good  education 
and  training  given  to  the  children  in  the 
Workhouse  school,  no  difficulty  has  ever  been 
found  in  securing  good  situations  for  them  in 
the  ordinary  way. 

6.  The  Distribution  of  Oiitdoo?'  Belief. — 
Under  the  old  system  the  payment  of  out-relief 
to  paupers  was  sometimes  left  to  the  shop- 
keepers. Of  course  the  poor  considered  them- 
selves bound  to  expend  their  weekly  pittance 
with  the  shopkeeper  who  paid  it  to  them,  and 
take  his  articles,  whether  good  or  bad,  at  the 
price  he  put  on  them,  or  else  run  the  risk  of 
having  their  pay  struck  off. 

This  pauper  "truck"  system  has  also  been 
banished  from  our  Poor  Law,  but  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  evils  of  outdoor  relief  is  that  it 
perpetuates  indirectly  the  same  abuse.  It  is  a 
delicate  subject  to  enlarge  upon,  and  I  will 
merely  point  out  that  the  grant  of  medical 
relief  is  to  a  large  extent  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  overseers,  and  that  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  are  often  drawn  from  the  class  of  small 
tradesmen  who  depend  for  their  living  upon 
the  custom  of  the  poor,  and  that  the  temp- 
tation to  the  former  to  grant  medical  relief, 
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and  to  the  latter  to  advocate  outdoor  relief,  to 
applicants  in  expectation  of  preserving  the 
custom  of  the  pauper,  is  a  very  great  one,  and 
there  may  be  some  who  find  it  hard  to  resist 
it.  If  outdoor  relief  was  always  administered 
upon  strict  rules  as  at  Atcham,  this  danger 
would  be  very  much  minimised. 

7.  Rules  for  Achninistering  Helief. — This 
leads  me  to  say  something  about  the  necessity 
of  every  Board  laying  down  rules  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Guardians.  Of  course  if  it  is 
not  intended  to  adhere  to  them  when  passed, 
but  they  are  to  be  considered  "  as  pie  crusts 
made  to  be  broken,"  they  had  better  not  be 
passed  at  all. 

There  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  the  de- 
crease of  pauperism  in  the  Atcham  Union  has 
been  largely  owing  to  the  adherence  of  the 
Board  to  the  following  simple  rules  of 
guidance : — 

"  EuLE  1. — That  paupers  be  relieved  within  the  Union 
only. 

"  EuLE  2. — That  except  in  cases  of  irremovability  from 
sickness  or  accident,  no  outdoor  relief  shall  be  granted 
for  the  maintenance  of  bastard  children,  and  if  admission 
to  the  Workhouse  be  demanded,  that  the  mother 
(unless  she  has  absconded)  be  admitted  with  the  child. 
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"  EuLB  3. — That  except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  acci- 
dent, no  outdoor  relief  be  granted  to  any  person  occupying 
a  cottage  and  more  than  half  an  acre  of  land." 

Eule  3  was  passed  before  the  incorpora- 
tion of  the  town  of  Shrewsbury  was  joined  to 
the  Union,  and  of  course  could  only  apply  to 
the  rural  portion  of  the  Union.  The  necessity 
of  framing  such  a  rule  shows  how  much  abused 
poor  relief  must  have  been.  It  was  also 
the  practice  not  to  give  such  relief  where 
applicant  was  renting  a  dwelling  at  above  the 
usual  rent  for  cottages,  viz.,  £4  10s.  in  the 
rural  parishes,  and  .£6  in  the  town. 

"  Eule  4. — That  except  in  cases  of  sickness  or  accident, 
no  outdoor  relief  be  granted  to  those  paupers  who  (if 
reqtiired  by  the  Board)  do  not  produce  a  certificate  from 
some  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  that  their 
children  have  been  vaccinated,  or  are  in  an  unfit  state, 
(through  disease)  to  be  vaccinated." 

Rule  4  was  passed  to  enforce  vaccination, 
but  I  am  afraid  last  year's  legislation  upon  the 
subject  will  make  it  impossible,  if  not  illegal, 
to  enforce  it. 

"Eule  5. — That  all  applications  for  relief  be  made  in 
person  to  the  Eelieving  Officer  by  the  applicant  or  some 
member  of  his  family,  except  in  cases  where  through 
sickness  or  accident  the  application  cannot  be  made." 
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It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  above  rules 
ordinary  outdoor  relief  is  distinguished  from 
medical  outdoor  relief.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
advisable  to  make  any  rules  as  to  the  grant  of 
medical  relief,  although  there  is  no  kind  of 
relief  that  requires  so  much  watchfulness  on 
the  part  of  the  Guardians  as  this.  The  Keport 
on  the  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  in  the 
Atcham  Union  made  in  1890  by  the  then 
Chairman,  Mr.  J.  Bowen-Jones,  acknowledges 
this,  and  emphasises  the  well-known  fact  that 
one  of  the  most  ready  entrances  into  the 
pauper  class  is  through  the  District  Medical 
officers  attending  families  in  cases  of  sickness. 
Where  the  value  of  the  medical  relief  can  be 
ascertained,  as  in  the  case  of  medical  extras 
for  which  special  charges  are  made  and  the 
recipient  is  likely  to  be  able  to  repay  the  cost 
of  it,  it  should  always  be  granted  on  loan. 

The  two  last  of  the  five  rules  laid  down  need 
no  further  comment,  and  as  to  tJie  first  rule  re- 
lating to  the  limitation  of  non-resident  relief, 
I  have  already  referred  to  the  objections  to  the 
practice  of  granting  it  (see  p.  21  supra).  It 
may  be  well,  however,  to  give  the  two  reasons 
which  led  the  Atcham  Board  to  enforce  it. 
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First  Reason. — That  when  rehef  is  adminis- 
tered by  the  officers  of  another  Board  (the  cost 
being  refunded)  they  have  no  direct  interest 
in  the  case,  and  would  not  be  Hkely  to  adhere 
to  the  principles  upon  which  relief  is  ad- 
ministered in  the  Atcham  Union. 

Second  Reason. — That,  as  the  officers  of  the 
Union  have  no    means    of  making   personal 
inquiries,  their  Board  has  no  means  of  judging 
as  to  the  justness  of  giving  the  relief.      Thus, 
in  several  cases  of  non-resident  relief  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Union  the  relief  was 
continued  for  a  considerable   time    after  the 
death  of  the  paupers.      More  recently  where  a 
neighbouring  Union   had  given   non-resident 
relief   for   a   considerable    time   to   a   pauper 
residing  in  the  Atcham  Union,  they,  having 
adopted  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  Atcham 
rule,  discontinued  it,  and  upon  application  to 
the  Atcham  Relieving  Officer  it  was  found  that 
the  sons  and  grandsons  were  in  good  circum- 
stances.    The  case  having  been  investigated, 
and   the   Workhouse   offered,    the    sons    im- 
mediately came  forward  and  maintained  their 
mother. 

As  to  the  second  rule  relating  to  the  refusal 
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of  outdoor  relief  to  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children,  the  responsibiHty  of  the  mother  for 
the  maintenance  of  her  child  must  not  be 
forgotten.  If  the  reHef  is  given  to  bastard 
children  it  not  only  does  away  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  mother,  but  also  with  that 
of  the  putative  father,  while  it  is  a  distinct 
premium  on  vice. 

As  to  the  third  rule,  it  involves  the  principle 
that  outdoor  relief  should  be  refused  to  any 
person  who  is  occupying  a  dwelling  at  a  rent 
above  that  which  an  ordinary  labourer  in  the 
country,  or  an  artisan  in  the  town,  would  pay. 
There  is  always  a  greater  demand  for  good 
dwellings  than  the  supply.  Therefore  every 
dwelling  occupied  by  a  pauper  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  the  non-pauper  to  obtain  one  unless 
he  is  in  a  position  to  offer,  and  does  offer,  a 
greater  rent  than  what  is  paid  by  the  pauper. 
Indeed  the  effect  of  granting  the  relief  is  either 
to  compel  two  or  more  families  to  occupy  the 
same  dwelling,  or  for  one  family  to  pay  a 
higher  rent  than  their  earnings  will  really 
justify.  The  only  person  therefore  who 
benefits  is  the  landlord,  whom  the  unfair 
competition  caused  by  the  assistance  from  the 
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rates  enables  to  raise  rents.  The  increased 
rent  is  thus  indirectly  paid  out  of  the  Poor's 
Rate. 

Besides  the  above  five  rules,  the  practice  of 
the  Atcham  Board  in  granting  relief  was  also 
largely  governed  by  precedents  which  had 
almost  the  force  of  rules. 

1.  Belief  to  the  Sick  Able-bodied. — When 
relief  was  offered  to  an  able-bodied  labouring 
man,  who  was  himself  ill,  and  the  disease  was 
not  contagious,  the  Board  required  that  some 
of  the  children  should  come  into  the  Work- 
house during  the  sickness,  and  if  the  man  was 
usually  earning  good  wages,  and  the  sickness 
did  not  continue  for  a  long  period,  the  repay- 
ment of  the  whole  or  part  of  the  relief  was 
required. 

The  reasons  for  adopting  this  measure  in 
such  a  case  are  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Because  the  Relieving  Officer  knows 
that  the  man  has  the  full  support  necessary 
for  his  sickness,  which  would  most  likely 
otherwise  be  partly  consumed  by  the  children. 

(b)  Because  it  leaves  the  wife  more  at 
liberty  to  nurse  her  husband,  and  the  recovery 
is  more  quick  in  consequence. 
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(c)  Because  the  children  are  properly  looked 
after  and  taught. 

Further,  in  carrying  the  method  out,  it  has 
also  been  found  that  it  acts  as  a  test  of 
destitution,  for  in  almost  every  case  where  the 
parties  have  refused  to  send  the  children, 
they  have  had  other  means  of  support,  and 
should  not  have  applied  to  the  Eelieving 
Officer  at  all. 

The  reason  for  recovering  the  relief  or  part 
of  it  is  to  show  the  labouring  man  that  it  is 
better  for  him  to  make  the  necessary  pro- 
vision for  sickness  by  joining  a  club,  and  so 
learn  to  rely  upon  his  own  resources. 

2.  Belief  to  Wife  and  Cliildren  of  Able- 
bodied  Men. — When  the  wife  and  children  of 
an  able-bodied  man  in  work  were  ill,  relief  was 
refused,  excepting  in  very  serious  cases,  such 
as  when  the  family  were  suffering  from  a  con- 
tagious or  infectious  disease,  or  where  many 
of  the  family  were  ill  at  the  same  time,  or 
when  the  man  had  had  much  previous  sickness 
in  the  family  and  was  unable  to  procure  the 
necessary  means  for  their  recovery. 

Both  these  last  rules  are  founded  upon  the 
belief  that  all  relief  given  to  able-bodied  men 
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either  in  sickness  or  health  is  an  indirect  way 
of  paying  wages,  and  the  result  of  their  applica- 
tion has  been  that  the  wages  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  the  Atcham  Union  are  above  the 
average  of  agricultural  labourers  throughout 
the  country. 

3.  Belief  to  Out-of-tvorh  Cases. — No  out- 
door relief  was  given  to  any  one  able  to  work 
who  was  unable  to  procure  work. 

Such  relief  is  of  course  prohibited  by  the 
Consolidated  Order.  I  wonder  if  the  Order  is 
always  obeyed  ?  That  the  prohibition  is  based 
on  a  sound  principle  can  hardly,  I  should 
fancy,  be  denied. 

4.  Belief  m  Cases  of  Illegitimate  Cliildren. 
— No  out-relief  was  given  when  there  was  an 
illegitimate  child  living  in  the  house,  except 
in  such  temporary  cases  as  were  irremovable 
from  sickness,  and  then  it  was  only  given  from 
time  to  time  until  the  party  was  removable, 
and  the  relief  was  confined  to  the  supply  of  the 
necessities  of  the  person  irremovable. 

5.  Belief  to  Aged  Parents. — The  following 
principles  regulated  the  granting  of  outdoor 
relief  to  aged  parents  who  were  unable  to 
work  : — 
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It  was  first  ascertained  whether  they  would 
be  better  in  the  Workhouse.  To  arrive  at  a  con- 
clusion on  the  point  it  was  taken  into  account 
as  to  whether  the  persons  were  so  infirm  as 
to  be  unable  to  help  one  another  or  to  attend 
upon  themselves.  If  they  were  not  able  to  do 
so,  it  was  then  ascertained  whether  there  were 
any  children  living  with  or  near  them  able 
and  willing  to  look  after  them,  or,  if  not, 
whether  there  were  any  neighbours  living  near 
who  would  assist  them  gratuitously.  Much 
depended  also  on  the  condition  of  the  cottage, 
whether  it  was  overcrowded,  unclean  or  in- 
sanitary. If  the  parties  were  receiving  any- 
thing from  a  club,  the  amount  of  it,  together 
with  any  other  income,  was  considered.  If 
there  were  children  or  grandchildren,  or  both, 
able  to  maintain,  no  out-relief  was  given,  and 
if  the  parties  were  taken  to  the  Workhouse  an 
order  was  obtained  upon  the  children. 

In  every  case  character  was  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

6.  Belief  to  Ahle-hodiecl  Widoius  without 
Children. — As  to  able-bodied  widows  without 
children,  no  out-relief  was  granted  to  them 
unless  they  were  ill,  when  the  case  was  con- 
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sidered   by   the    Board    as    to    removability, 
lodgings,  overcrowding,  character,  and  so  on. 

7.  Belief  to  Able-bodied  Widows  with 
Children. — In  the  case  of  able-bodied  widows 
with  children  no  out-relief  was  granted  except 
in  sickness.  If  the  woman's  character  was  good, 
an  offer  was  made  to  her  to  send  such  a  / 
number  of  her  children  to  the  Workhouse  ^^ 
school  for  training  as  would  leave  her  only 
such  as  she  would  be  enabled  to  provide  for 
as  well  as  for  herself. 

The   reasons    for    the    adoption  of   such  a  ({jfyU 
policy  are  as  follows : — 

{a)  That    in    the    majority    of    cases    the 

^children   of   widows  have  uncles,  aunts,  and 

other  relations  who  are  able   to   provide  for 

them  and  to  whom  they  are  sent,  and  they 

are  thus  freed  from  pauperism. 

[b)  That  the  system  does  not  pauperise  the 
widow,  who  by  working  for  herself  and  one  or 
two  children  is  taught  self-reliance,  and 

(c)  That  the  children  being  educated  (if  sent 
to  the  Workhouse  school)  and  fitted  for,  and 
sent  out  to  service,  in  a  short  time  become 
able  to  assist  their  mother,  thereby  freeing  the 
family  from  that  permanent  pauperism  which 
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is  found  to  cling  to  families  who  have  for  a 
long  period  received  outdoor  relief. 

8.  Ghildren  witJiout  Parents. —  Children 
without  parents  were  relieved  only  in  the 
Workhouse.  The  Workhouse  school  is  still 
kept  up  to  a  high  standard,  and  every  means 
is  used  to  give  a  good  industrial  and  moral 
training  to  the  children. 

Eecently  the  practice  has  been  adopted  of 
sending  the  girls  out  to  the  Atcham  National 
School  for  their  education,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  a  general  opinion  that  they  have  im- 
proved by  the  change.  It  is  now  the  practice 
of  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  Unions 
to  board  out  their  orphan  and  deserted  children. 
The  dangers  which  attach  to  the  boarding-out 
system,  and  how  they  may  be  minimised,  have 
been  fullj''  pointed  out  in  mj^  "  Children  under 
the  Poor  Law"  (chaps,  vii.  and  viii.),*  and  I 
need  not  enlarge  further  upon  the  subject  here. 
I  would  only  say  that  I  cannot  imagine  any 
better  system  for  educating  pauper  children 
than  in  such  a  Workhouse  school  as  the 
Atcham  Guardians  are  so  fortunate  to  possess. 

9.  Female  Imbeciles  and  Idiots. — No  female 

*  Swan  Sonnenschein  and  Co.,  1897. 
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imbecile  or  idiot  was  relieved  with  outdoor 
relief,  the  reason  for  the  rule  being  that  two 
cases  had  occurred  where  these  females  had 
illegitimate  children  whilst  in  receipt  of  this 
relief. 

10.  Variation  from  Orders  of  Board. — No 
outdoor  relief  was  granted  where  an  order  for 
admission  to  the  Workhouse  had  been  offered 
by  the  Board  and  not  accepted,  unless  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  had  been  altered,  or 
information  (not  before  the  Board  when  the 
offer  was  made)  had  since  been  obtained  which 
might  have  altered  the  decision  of  the  Board. 
In  such  cases  the  application  was  recon- 
sidered. 

I  need  scarcely  point  out  how  necessary  it 
is  for  a  Board  of  Guardians,  having  once  come 
to  a  decision  upon  a  case,  to  adhere  to  it  unless 
under  the  circumstances  referred  to  in  this 
rule.  Any  other  practice  makes  the  applicant 
the  master  of  the  Board,  instead  of  the  Board 
being  the  master  of  the  applicant. 

11.  Funerals. — In  cases  of  funerals  the 
Guardians  did  everything  or  nothing,  i.e., 
they  would  not  give  the  coffin  and  allow  the 
relatives  to  do  the  rest.     The  orders  specially 
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stated  that  no  trimmings,  plate,  or  ornament 
of  any  kind  should  be  allowed  to  be  put  on  the 
coffin,  and  if  the  undertaker  allowed  it  he  was 
not  paid.  This  was  found  to  be  a  great  check 
on  parties  accepting  without  cause  the  funeral 
provided.  The  cost  was  always  recovered  when 
possible. 

Such  were  the  main  lines  of  policy  con- 
sistently followed  in  the  Atcham  Union  during 
a  period  of  sixty  years,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  pauperism  (leaving  lunatics  and 
vagrants  out  of  account)  decreased  from  78  per 
1,000  of  population  to  9  per  1,000.  There 
have,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  been 
signs  of  an  inclination  to  depart  from  those 
lines  since  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894 
came  into  force. 

From  what  has  preceded  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  policy  of  the  Atcham  Board  has  been 
one  of .  restricted  outdoor  relief,  such  relief 
being  granted  only  upon  well-defined  rules  or 
precedent.  Although  these  rules  and  prin- 
ciples are  now  beginning  to  be  lost  sight  of, 
and  expenditure  on  relief  is  in  consequence 
gradually  rising,  the  results  of  the  old  policy 
are  to  be  seen,  not  only  in  the  reduction  of 
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the  pauperism  of  the  Union  (see  Table  I. 
siqjra,  page  20),  but  in  the  reduction  of  ex- 
penditure on  rehef. 

TABLE  II. 

Net  Annual  Expenditure  on  Belief  in  the  Atcham 

Union. 

Average  for  1833  to  1835,  £9,768,  implying  a  rate  of 

Is.  4-4d.  in  the  £.     . 
Year  ending  Lady  Day,   1871,  £3,792,   implying  a 

rate  of  5'4d.  in  the  £. 

[6  Shrewsbury  parishes  added  to  Union  in  July,  1871.] 

Year  ending  Lady  Day,  1873,   £9,116,  implying  a 

rate  of  7-4d.  in  the  £. 
Year  ending  Lady  Day,  1898,  £6,931,  implying  a 

rate  of  4'ld.  in  the  £. 

A  better  appreciation  of  the  figures  given 
in  Tables  I.  and  11.  will  be  gathered  by  taking 
for  comparison  another  Union  where  a  policy 
of  lax  administration  of  outdoor  relief  has 
hitherto  prevailed.  The  city  of  Exeter 
(population  in  1891,  37,564)  affords  a  strik- 
ing contrast.  It  makes  no  difference  that  the 
Exeter  Union  is  purely  urban,  for  the  borough 
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of  Shrewsbury  (population  in  1891,  26,967), 
which  is  comprised  in  the  Atcham  Union,  is 
entirely  urban  also.  There  is  ample  employ- 
ment to  be  had  in  Exeter,  and  that  the  com- 
munity is  flourishing  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  the  rateable  value  has  increased 
(with  a  practically  stationary  population)  from 
jei40,066  in  1870  to  .£202,918  in  1898.  In 
fact,  money  is  constantly  being  poured  into 
Exeter,  as  it  is  not  only  the  best  market  but 
the  best  place  for  shops  of  all  kinds  in  the 
West  of  England.  Both  Shrewsbury  and 
Exeter  are  rich  in  endowed  charities,  so  there 
is  little  to  choose  between  them  on  that 
score. 

That  abuse  of  outdoor  relief  is  the  cause  of 
the  high  pauperism  and  relief  expenditure  of 
Exeter  is  as  certain  as  that  careful  administra- 
tion of  relief  is  the  cause  of  the  low  pauperism 
and  relief  expenditure  of  Atcham. 

The  results  of  two  different  policies  will 
be  clearly  seen  from  the  following  two 
tables  : — 
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These  two  tables  are  very  instructive,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  comment  on  them 
at  any  great  length.  Take  the  first  table, 
giving   the   expenditure  on  poor  relief. 

First,  every  one  must  notice  the  little  varia- 
tion which  they  show  in  the  cost  of  relief  per 
head  of  population  in  the  Atcham  Union, 
varying  from  4s.  2^d.  to  4s.  9jd.,  and  the 
great  variation  under  the  same  head  in  the 
Exeter  Union,  from  5s.  lOd.  to  9s.  8|d. 

Secondly,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  cost  of 
relief  per  head  of  population  in  Exeter  is  more 
than  twice  as  much  as  that  in  Atcham. 

Thirdly,  it  will  be  remarked  that,  while  the 
cost  of  outdoor  relief  in  Exeter  increased  from 
i^5,004  in  1849  to  ^5,468  in  1894,  the  cost 
in  Atcham  decreased  during  the  same  period 
from  ^868  to  ^157.  And  the  result  is  the 
more  remarkable  when  one  considers  that  the 
population  of  the  Atcham  Union  increased 
from  19,088  in  1851  to  48,346  in  1891,  or  by 
60  per  cent.,  while  the  population  of  the 
Exeter  Union,  which  increased  from  32,810 
in  1851  to  37,564  in  1891,  shows  an  increase 
of  14  per  cent.  only. 

Fourthly,  since  the  coming  into  operation 
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of  the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  affected  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law  in  the  two  Unions,  the 
out-reHef  expenditure  has  increased  in  both ; 
but  when  the  total  nicrease  in  expenditure  is 
regarded  we  find  an  increase  of  over  15  per 
cent,  in  Exeter  as  against  one  of  less  than 
3  per  cent,  in  Atcham.  It  takes  some 
little  time  to  overthrow  good  Poor  Law  ad- 
ministration. 

I  do  not  think  that  any  one  who  has 
thoroughly  digested  the  figures  can  possibly 
contend  that  an  outdoor  relief  policy  is 
cheaper  than  an  indoor  relief  one.  I  know 
that  many  Guardians  say  it  must  be  cheaper 
to  relieve  outside  than  inside  the  House,  be- 
cause a  pauper  who  costs  the  Union  only 
2s.  6d.  per  week  (say)  if  relieved  outside  the 
Union  costs  5s.  a  week  inside.  But  the  vision 
of  such  a  person  must  be,  I  think,  somewhat 
limited,  because  if  he  looked  a  little  further 
he  would  observe  that  if  the  Workhouse  test  is 
employed  only  one  out  of  ten  applicants  will 
accept  it,  while  the  whole  ten  will  gladly 
accept  relief  outside,  so  that  the  ratepayers 
will  really  be  paying  25s.  a  week  for  ten  out- 
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door  paupers  instead  of  5s.  for  one  indoor 
pauper.  This  is  really  the  proper  way  to 
regard  the  matter,  and  I  cannot  myself  see 
how  the  argument  can  be  answered. 

As  to  an  indoor  relief  poHcy  reducing 
pauperism  my  second  table  needs  no  com- 
ment ;  it  speaks  for  itself. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
both  Unions  show  an  increase  of  expenditure 
and  of  pauperism  since  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1894  came  into  force,  although  the 
increase  in  Atcham  is  very  small.  In  Exeter, 
up  to  1894,  expenditure  on  rehef  and  pauperism 
had  been  decreasing  gradually  but  slowly.  The 
decrease. up  to  the  same  year  had  been  rather 
more  rapid  in  Atcham.  But  Atcham  has 
suffered  much  less  from  the  effects  of  that 
Act,  as  might  be  expected  ;  for,  although  the 
outdoor  relief  party  has  again  raised  its  head, 
and  the  old  rules  and  precedents  have  not 
been  strictly  followed,  the  habits  of  thrift  and 
providence  which  the  people  there  have  learnt 
cannot  be  eradicated  all  at  once;  and  let  us 
hope  that  that  Union  will  retain  its  proud 
position  as  the  only  Union  in  the  country, 
which,  since  the  Keform  of  1834,  has  been 
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administered   on  a  consistent    policy   of    re- 
stricted outdoor  relief. 

The  Unions  which  have  suffered  most  from 
the  Local  Government  Act  of  1894  have  been 
those,  such  as  Exeter,  where  outdoor  relief 
has  always  been  easily  obtainable  and  where 
habits  of  thrift  and  providence  have  con- 
sequently received  no  encouragement.  In 
saying  this  I  must  not  be  understood  to  infer 
that  the  extension  of  the  franchise  for  local 
administration  was  wrong,  but  it  makes  it,  of 
course,  much  harder  for  those  who  make  the 
Poor  Law  a  special  study  to  persuade  the 
electorate  that  relief  from  the  public  moneys 
granted  on  easy  terms  is  inimical  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  working  classes  and  can  only 
retard  their  progress  to  independence  and  a 
better  living. 

I  have  already  anticipated  the  criticism 
that  the  cases  of  Exeter  and  Atcham  are 
not  similar,  that  Atcham  is  partly  an  agri- 
cultural Union,  while  Exeter  is  purely  urban. 
I  will  now  add  that  it  is  infinitely  easier  to 
carry  out  a  policy  of  restricted  outdoor  relief 
in  an  urban  Union  than  in  one  which  is  either 
entirely  rural  or  partly  urban  and  partly  rural. 
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If  an  illustration  is  wanted  of  what  can  be 
done  in  a  city  where  relief  is  most  carefully 
supervised,  I  would  mention  Birmingham. 
In  that  parish  a  splendid  infirmary  and  well- 
managed  cottage  homes  in  the  country  for  the 
children  have  been  practically  built  out  of 
the  moneys  saved  by  the  better  and  more 
careful  administration  of  outdoor  relief;  that 
is  to  say,  these  necessary  improvements 
have  not  increased  the  rates  one  farthing. 
That  the  strict  administration  of  outdoor 
relief  acts  economically  has  been  proved 
over  and  over  again.  If  this  policy  be 
adopted,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  have  an 
adequate  number  of  relieving  officers  for 
visiting  and  inquiring  into  cases,  and  the 
extra  cost  incurred  for  the  necessary  salaries 
will  be  saved  over  and  over  again.  The  table 
on  page  45,  shows  that  the  Exeter  Guardians 
are  expending  nearly  ^6,000  a  year  in  outdoor 
relief.  They  have  only  two  relieving  officers 
(at  salaries  of  J£120  and  ^£105  respectively)  for 
a  population  of  38,000  and  for  the  supervision 
of  over  1,100  paupers.  How  can  those  two 
officers  properly  perform  the  work  which  the 
orders  require  them  to  do  with  so  many  people 
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to  look  after?  The  neighbouring  Taunton 
Union,  with  only  1,000  less  population  than 
Exeter,  has  five  relieving  officers,  and  now 
spends  less  than  £3,000  a  year  on  out-relief. 
Further,  on  the  1st  of  January  last  that  Union 
had  only  592  outdoor  paupers  as  against 
Exeter's  1,127.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt 
that  if  Exeter  Guardians  would  only  spend 
(say)  Jg200  more  for  two  extra  relieving 
officers,  they  could  soon  reduce  their  paupers 
by  one-half  and  save  some  <£3,000  a  year.  I 
may  add  that  the  Atcham  Union  has  three 
relieving  officers,  while  it  has  only  one- 
quarter  of  the  pauperism  of  Exeter. 

Boards  of  Guardians  should  never  forget 
that  they  are  trustees  for  the  ratepayers  as 
well  as  for  the  poor.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  they  will  not  be  benefiting  the 
really  deserving  poor  by  a  policy  of  restricted 
outdoor  relief,  for  it  is  these  who  feel  the 
burden  of  the  rates  the  heaviest  in  the  shape 
of  increased  rents  and  insanitary  dwellings, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  effect  on  wages.  The 
compounding  house-owner  in  a  town  is  forced 
to  raise  his  rent  as  rates  rise,  and  to  spend 
less  in  keeping  his  property  in  order.     And  a 
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penny  rise  in  the  rate  generally  implies  more 
than  a  penny  rise  in  the  rent.  Eent  does  not 
advance  by  pennies. 

I  am  afraid,  however,  that  the  demon  of 
pauperism  will  never  be  overcome  until  all 
are  united  in  the  assault.  Unfortunately, 
the  introduction  of  politics  into  Guardians' 
elections  prevents  both  parties  uniting  for 
that  purpose.  After  all,  what  on  earth  has 
the  practical  administration  of  the  Poor  Law 
to  do  with  politics  ?  Guardians  have  a 
certain  law  to  administer  which  says  that 
the  destitute  who  apply  for  poor  rehef  must 
be  relieved,  and  there  are  certain  regulations 
laid  down  as  to  how  the  relief  is  to  be 
administered.  It  is  possible  that  a  Board 
may  be  divided  into  two  parties,  one  of 
which  wishes  to  make  outdoor  relief  the 
exception  and  indoor  relief  the  rule,  while 
the  other  takes  the  opposite  view ;  but  the 
question  is  not  what  is  called  a  party  one 
in  the  strictly  political  sense,  for  it  has  not 
yet  become  so  in  Parliament.  The  only  result 
of  the  two  political  parties  bidding  against 
each  other  by  lavish  promise  of  outdoor  relief 
is  to  increase  pauperism,  to  destroy  the  in- 
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dependence  of  the  working  classes,  to  raise 
rents,  to  add  to  the  burden  of  the  rates,  and 
to  put  a  premium  upon  unthriftiness  and  im- 
providence. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  for  Conservatives 
and  Liberals  in  a  Union  who  favour  a  careful 
administration  of  relief  to  join  hands  and  see 
if  they  cannot  get  the  people  on  their  side  and 
win  them  over  to  their  views  ?  They  could 
point  to  the  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
persons  dependent  on  the  rates,  and  to  the 
accompanying  increase  in  Poor  Law  expendi- 
ture following  upon  lax  administration.  They 
would  show  how  necessary  it  was  to  improve 
Workhouses  so  as  to  make  it  possible  to 
classify  the  inmates  more  satisfactorily,  to 
provide  proper  infirmaries  for  the  sick  where 
they  could  be  carefully  tended  by  trained 
nurses.  They  could  enlarge  on  the  desira- 
bility of  removing  the  children  of  school  age 
from  all  association  with  the  Workhouse. 
They  could  show  how  these  necessary  changes 
could  be  effected  without  any  increased  cost  to 
the  rates. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out,  by  a  concrete 
example,    on  what   lines   reform   might    run. 
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If  Atcham  is  not  considered  sufficient,  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  at  Ipswich, 
at  Oxford,  or  at  Birmingham,  to  mention 
only  a  few  places,  can  be  studied.  On  the  1st 
of  January,  1898,  Ipswich  was  relievihg  17,~ 
Oxford  14,  and  Birmingham  15  paupers  per 
1,000  of  population,  although  in  none  of  these 
three  places  has  outdoor  relief  been  abolished. 
It  has,  however,  for  many  years  only  been 
granted  after  most  careful  inquiry  into  each 
application  for  the  relief.  Against  this,  we 
find  that  Exeter  had  on  the  same  date  37 
paupers  to  every  r,000  of  population,  and 
there  are,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  Unions,  though 
possibly  not  Unions  of  an  urban  character, 
with  an  even  higher  rate  of  pauperism.* 

I  will  now  sum  up  shortly  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  main  rules  which  should  guide  the 
administration  of  relief.  . 

I.  The  number  of  relieving  officers  in  any 
Union  should  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  full 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  every  case  which  the 
General  Orders  require. 

II.  Too  much  care  cannot  be  taken  in  the 

■'■'•  The  above  figures  exclude  lunatics  aud  vagrants. 
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selection  of  these  officers,  and  they  should  be 
adequately  paid. 

I  have  heard  it  argued,  when  a  relieving 
officer  who  has  served  several  years  asks  for 
an  increase  of  salary,  that  it  should  not  be 
granted  because  he  has  not  so  many  cases  to 
look  after  as  when  he  was  appointed.  That 
very  fact  ought  to  be  the  greatest  argument  in 
favour  of  an  increase  of  salary,  because  it  is 
evidence  that  the  officer  has  been  performing 
his  duty  of  inquiry  conscientiously  and  well. 
In  fact  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  it  might 
not  be  well  to  graduate  this  increase  of  a 
relieving  officer's  salary  by  the  decrease  in 
the  pauperism  of  his  district. 

III.  Eules  for  the  guidance  of  the  Board  in 
the  administration  of  relief  should  be  laid 
down  and  religiously  followed. 

All  the  Unions  in  which  the  Poor  Law  is 
best  administered  are  guided  by  written  rules. 
The  advantages  of  having  rules  for  relief  are 
very  great.  They  are  of  the  greatest  assist- 
ance to  the  relieving  officers,  they  help  to 
choke  off  many  undeserving  applications  for 
relief,  and  enable  the  Board  to  follow  a  con- 
sistent policy  of  relief.    In  large  Unions  where 
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the  relief  is  administered  through  KeHef  Com- 
mittees, the  committees  are  bound  to  conform 
to  the  rules,  and,  if  they  think  that  there  are 
special  circumstances  in  the  case  which 
should  be  excepted  from  the  rule,  then  the 
case  must  be  referred  for  the  decision  of  the 
whole  Board.  By  means  of  rules  uniformity 
of  decision  in  similar  cases  is  obtained,  and 
causes  for  discontent  on  the  part  of  applicants 
do  not  arise. 

IV.  The  Application  and  Eeport  Book 
should  be  fully  entered  up. 

Y.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  a  Eecord  Book 
of  cases.  This  book  contains  particulars  of  all 
cases  where  applications  for  relief  have  been 
made  to  the  Board.  When  once  started  it 
takes  little  trouble  to  keep  up,  and  by  means 
of  an  index  it  is  made  easy  for  reference. 

VI.  I  think  that  a  Guardian  should  be 
very  careful  how  he  advocates  outdoor  relief 
to  a  case  from  his  own  parish  or  ward.  He 
certainly  ought  never  to  induce  applications 
for  outdoor  relief  to  be  made,  or  make  any 
promises  previously  to  the  meeting  of  his 
Board  that  he  will  support  such  an  appli- 
cation. 
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VII.  Whenever  possible,  applicants  should 
always  be  required  to  attend  before  the  Board, 
so  that  Guardians  may  have  an  opportunity  of 
questioning  them. 

VIII.  If  outdoor  relief  is  granted,  it 
should  be  made  really  adequate  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  the  case.  I  am,  of  course, 
assuming  that  every  source  of  income  of  the 
applicant  is  known  to  the  Board. 

IX.  There  should  be  close  co-operation 
between  the  Board  and  other  relief  agencies, 
so  that  the  one  may  know  what  the  other  is 
doing  in  the  relief  of  any  particular  case. 
The  best  opinion  on  this  point  is,  that  if 
charity  is  helping  a  case  it  should  give  all 
the  necessary  relief,  while  if  the  Poor  Law 
takes  up  a  case  charity  should  leave  it  alone 
altogether.  One  of  the  main  objects  of  the 
organisation  of  charity  is  that  charity,  when 
it  takes  up  a  case,  should  be  able  to  give  all 
the  relief  which  the  case  requires. 

And  lastly.  No  Board  of  Guardians  ought 
to  have  a  "  permanent  list."  No  relief  ought 
to  be  given  for  a  longer  period  than  three 
months  at  most,  and  then  the  case  should 
again  be  brought   before   the   Board.     These 
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quarterly  revisions  of  cases,  conscientiously 
made,  are  of  great  assistance  in  preventing 
imposture  and  fraud. 

In  another  article  *  I  try  to  show  how 
charity  and  poor  relief  can  work  together 
to  reduce  pauperism.  I  know  it  is  said  that 
charitable  relief  is  as  degrading  to  the 
recipient  of  it  as  relief  from  the  public 
moneys.  I  cannot  admit  this.  Charity 
brings  with  it  a  personal  interest,  binding 
together  both  giver  and  receiver.  It  need 
not  necessarily  take  the  form  of  money. 
The  kindly  visit  or  the  helpful  word  of 
advice  is  often  of  more  value  than  any 
money.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  compulsory  charity — if  we 
may  sanctify  the  Poor  Law  by  such  a 
name — and  a  voluntary  gift.  I  will  not  say 
one  word  against  relieving  officers,  but,  con- 
siderate and  kind  to  the  poor  as  they  may  be, 
and  almost  always  are,  they  would  probably  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  the  granting  of  money 
at  the  pay  stations  is  not  exactly  calculated 
to  warm  their  hearts,  especially  when  they 
know  that  the  gift  is  as  often  as  not  abused, 

'^^  Page  145. 
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and  that  it  certainly  does  not  raise  any  feel- 
ings of  gratitude  in  the  hearts  of  those  who 
receive  it. 

The  lavish  grant  of  outdoor  relief  must 
always  be  demoralising.  As  the  late  Mr. 
Fawcett  said:  "You  may  always  have  as 
many  paupers  as  you  choose  to  pay  for." 
It  encourages  the  idea  that  public  relief  is 
a  right,  the  growth  of  which  idea  nearly 
brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  social 
fabric  of  our  country  seventy  years  ago."  * 
That  idea  has  always  lingered  in  the  minds 
of  our  people  since  we  had  a  Poor  Law  at 
all.  The  fallacy  of  it,  and  the  dangers 
attaching  to  its  cultivation,  cannot  be  too 
often  exposed. 

*  See  further  remarks  on  the  "right  to  relief,"  infra 
p.  141. 
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"  Mine  is  that  masculine  species  of  charity  which  would 
lead  me  to  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  labouring  classes 
the  love  of  independence,  the  privilege  of  self-respect, 
the  disdain  of  being  patronised  or  petted,  the  desire  to 
accumulate,  and  the  ambition  to  rise. 

"  I  know  it  has  been  found  easier  to  please  the  people 
by  holding  out  flattering  and  delusive  prospects  of  cheap 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  Parliament  rather  than  by 
urging  them  to  a  course  of  self-reliance;  but,  while  I 
will  not  be  the  sycophant  of  the  great,  I  cannot  become 
the  parasite  of  the  poor  ;  and  I  have  sufficient  confidence 
in  the  growing  intelligence  of  the  working  classes  to  be 
induced  to  believe  that  they  will  now  be  found  to  contain 
a  great  proportion  of  minds  sufficiently  enlightened  by 
experience  to  concur  with  me  in  the  opinion  tiiat  it  is  to 
themselves  alone  individually  that  they,  as  well  as  every 
other  great  section  of  the  community,  must  trust  for 
working  out  their  own  regeneration  and  happiness. 
Again  I  say  to  them,  look  not  to  Parliament,  look  only  to 
yourselves." — Extract  from  a  letter  by  Bichard  Cohden, 
Oct.  21,  1836. 

The  agitation  which  has  been  going  on  and 
growing  in  intensity  during  the  last  twenty 
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years  in  favour  of  doing  something,  other 
than  by  means  of  the  Poor  Law,  to  relieve 
the  necessities  of  the  poor  when  they  become 
old  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  large  numbers  of  them 
voluntarily  to  make  provision  themselves  for 
their  old  age,  so  that  they  are  driven  when 
past  work  to  accept  relief,  either  in  the 
Workhouse,  or  in  the  form  of  outdoor  relief, 
and  so  to  become  "paupers." 

"  Post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura." 

The  fear  of  the  Workhouse  is  said  to  be 
always  haunting  the  mind  of  the  British 
working  man  when  his  youth  is  past,  and 
do  what  he  will  he  can  never  get  rid  of  it. 
He  would  be  relieved  from  this  fear,  and  be 
so  far  a  happier  man,  if  he  felt  that  when  he 
became  old  and  past  work  a  certain  pension 
would  await  him,  and  be  paid  to  him  regularly 
every  week  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Canon  Blackley  was  the  first  person  of 
recent  years  to  agitate  the  question  ;  for  it 
is  by  no  means  a  new  one,  a  Bill  having 
been  introduced  into  Parliament  so  long  ago 
as    1773    on    the    same    subject.      He    first 
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published  his  views  in  1878.  His  scheme 
proposed — to  state  it  shortly — that  it  should 
be  made  compulsory  on  all  young  persons,  rich 
and  poor,  between  eighteen  and  twenty-one, 
to  contribute  to  a  fund.  State-collected  and 
State-secured,  a  sufficient  amount  (which  he 
then  put  at  £10)  to  entitle  each  contributor, 
when  physically  unable  to  earn  wages,  to  a 
weekly  sick  pay  of  8s.,  and  to  an  old  age 
pension  of  4s.  a  week  after  seventy  years  of 
age.  He  assumed  that  it  was  possible,  if  a 
man  or  woman  began  young  enough,  for  him 
or  her  to  make  provision  for  independence 
in  sickness  and  old  age ;  but  that,  as  he 
knew  that  this  would  never  be  done  volun- 
tarily, the  only  way  was  to  compel  its  being 
done. 

The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  sat  for  three  years,  1885  to 
1887,  inquiring  into  the  best  systems  of 
National  Provident  Insurance  against  Pau- 
perism, examined  his  scheme,  and  reported 
upon  it  unfavourably  ;  it  subsequently  became 
merged  in  the  proposals  of  the  National 
Provident  League,  to  which  Canon  Blackley 
gave   his   support,    considering,    as    he    said, 
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that  half  a  loaf  was  better  than  no  bread. 
But,  as  the  principle  of  compulsion  formed 
no  ingredient  of  this  half  loaf,  while  the 
principle  of  contribution  from  the  State 
did,  Canon  Blackley  must  have  been  very 
easily  satisfied.  No  one  now  suggests  that 
any  compulsion  should  be  used  to  force 
people  to  insure  for  old  age,  while  every 
scheme  which  has  been  formulated  since 
Canon  Blackley' s  provides  for  a  contribution 
from  the  State,  to  pay  either  the  whole  or  a 
portion  of  the  pension.  In  1893  a  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed  to  inquire 
generally  into  the  question  of  Old  Age 
Pensions.  The  Commissioners  examined  all 
the  schemes  that  had  been  propounded  in  the 
evidence  given  before  them,  and  reported  in 
1895. 

Two  paragraphs  of  the  Majority  Report  ran 
as  follows : — 

"  23.  We  have  carefully  examined  the  various  scheraes 
for  State  Assistance  to  the  Aged  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  us ;  and,  bearing  in  mind  the  labour  and 
thought  expended  on  them,  and  the  high  public  spirit 
and  deep  sympathy  with  suffering  which  inspired  their 
authors,  we  repeat  that,  in  view  of  the  financial  and 
economic  difficulties  involved,  we  have  been  unable  to 
recommend  the  adoption  of    any   of    the    schemes    as 
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yet  suggested,  whether  for  endowment  or  for  assisted 
insurance. 

"  24.  Having  regard,  however,  to  the  widespread 
expectation  in  and  out  of  ParHament  that  some  provision 
other  than  that  made  by  the  Poor  Law  should  be  devised 
for  the  assistance  in  old  age  of  those  among  the  poor 
who  have  led  respectable  and  industrious  lives,  we  do 
not  desire  that  our  inquiry  should  preclude  the  future 
consideration  of  any  plan  which  may  hereafter  be 
proposed,  and  be  free  from  the  objections  which  have 
prevented  the  adoption  of  the  schemes  submitted  to  us. 
In  any  case,  we  cannot  but  hope  that  the  facts  we  have 
collected,  the  opinions  we  have  elicited,  and  the  searching 
examination  we  have  made  into  these  schemes  may  be  of 
material  use."  * 

■•-  The  Majority  Report  was  signed  by  ten  of  the  Com- 
mittee, viz.  :  Lord  Lingen,  Lord  Brassey,  Lord  Playfair, 
Mr.  J.  J.  Henley,  Mr.  Albert  Pell,  Mr.  Humphreys  Owen, 
Mr.  C.  S.  Eoundell,  Mr.  C.  S.  Loch,  Mr.  Joseph  Arch,  and 
Mr.  J.  J.  Stockall. 

Of  the  above,  Lord  Lingen,  Mr.  Henley,  Mr.  Pell, 
Mr.  Eoundell,  and  Mr.  Loch  objected  to  paragraph  24, 
while  Lord  Brassey,  Mr.  Humphreys  Owen,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Arch  emphasised  the  necessity  of  a  further  inquiry. 

Those  who  did  not  sign  the  Eeport,  but  submitted 
Minority  Eeports,  were  seven  in  number  viz. : — Mr.  J. 
Stuart,  M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Chamberlain,  M.P.,  Mr.  C.  T. 
Eitchie,  M.P.,  Sir  H.  Maxwell  Bart.,  M.P.,  Mr.  W.  A. 
Hunter,  M.P.,  Mr.  Charles  Booth,  and  Mr.  A.  Broad- 
hurst,  M.P. 

Lord  Playfair  states  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Eeport 
that  the  summary  of  the  Eeport,  from  which  para- 
graphs 23  and  24  are  extracted,  met  with  Lord 
Aberdare's  approval  before  his  death. 
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A  majority  of  the  Commissioners,  however, 
asked  for  a  further  inquiry,  while  a  Minority 
Keport  suggested  that  the  further  considera- 
tion of  the  best  means  of  giving  effect  to 
the  "widespread  expectation"  above  referred 
to  should  be  at  once  undertaken  by  the 
Government,  or  should  immediately  be 
remitted  to  a  special  Commission,  less 
numerous  than  theirs,  and  better  able  to 
deal  with  the  complicated  technical  details 
of  the  subject  in  an  impartial  and  scientific 
spirit. 

"  Such  an  inquiry,"  they  said,  "  should  not  be  limited 
to  a  careful  examination  of  all  the  schemes  which  may 
be  laid  before  it,  but  should  tend  to  the  construction,  if 
possible,  of  a  practicable  scheme  either  based  upon,  or 
altogether  independent  of,  those  submitted.  We  think 
that  the  Commission  should  be  enjoined  to  take 
evidence  from  the  Friendly  Societies  as  to  the  effect 
of  any  proposals  in  their  interests,  and  as  to  how  far 
they  are  themselves  prepared  to  undertake  or  co-operate 
in  the  work ;  and  that  it  should  lay  down  the  principles 
to  which  any  scheme  should  conform,  especially  in 
relation  to  its  financial  aspect,  including  the  amount  of 
the  funds  required  and  the  sources  from  which  they 
may  be  obtained,  and  its  bearing  on  the  encouragement 
of  thrift  and  in  habits  of  self-reliance." 

The   Eeport   of  the   Royal   Commission   is 
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dated  the  26th  of  February,  1895,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  21st  of  July,  1896,  that  the 
committee  of  experts  on  the  subject,  which 
was  asked  for,  was  appointed.  The  terms  of 
the  reference  to  them  was  as  follows : — 

"  To  consider  any  scheme  which  may  be  submitted  to 
them  for  encouraging  the  industrial  population,  by  State 
aid  or  otherwise,  to  make  provision  for  old  age ;  and  to 
report  whether  they  can  recommend  the  adoption  of  any 
proposals  of  the  kind,  either  based  upon,  or  independent 
of,  such  schemes ;  with  special  regard,  in  the  case  of  any 
proposals  of  which  they  may  approve,  to  their  cost  and 
probable  financial  results  to  the  Exchequer  and  to  local 
rates ;  their  effect  in  promoting  habits  of  thrift  and 
self-reliance ;  their  influence  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
Friendly  Societies,  and  the  possibility  of  securing  the 
co-operation  of  these  institutions  in  their  practical 
working." 

Now  it  is  important  to  note  the  constitution 
of  the  Committee ;  and  when  the  names  of  its 
members  and  their  qualifications  to  serve  upon 
it  are  mentioned,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
how  any  stronger  or  more  impartial  body 
could  have  been  appointed.  The  Committee 
consisted  of  Lord  Eothschild  (the  Chairman), 
a  veritable  "prince  of  finance";  Sir  Francis 
Mowatt,  K.C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury; 
Sir    Courtenay    Boyle,    K.C.B.,    Permanent 
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Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade;  Sir  Spencer 
Walpole,  K.C.B.,  Secretary  to  the  Post  Office; 
Mr.  Finlaison,  C.B.,  Actuary  of  the  National 
Debt  Office;  Mr.  Brabrook,  C.B.,  Chief 
Eegistrar  of  Friendly  Societies;  Mr.  King 
and  Mr.  Watson,  both  eminent  actuaries, 
well  known  to  the  Friendly  Societies  world ; 
and,  finally,  Mr.  Chapman,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  Committee  that 
while  they  sat  for  two  years  they  only  suc- 
ceeded in  examining  eleven  witnesses,  giving 
a  day  to  each.  The  Committee,  however, 
anticipate  this  objection  by  pointing  out  that 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  produced  to  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Aged  Poor  was 
before  them,  while  they  had  also  "  attentively 
considered  the  Report  of  that  Commission, 
and  the  Reports  laid  before  it  by  individual 
members."  They  add  that  the  consideration 
of  this  evidence  had  enabled  them  to  restrict 
to  certain  special  issues  the  evidence  which 
they  themselves  had  taken. 

The  further  charge  that  they  only  met  to 
record  their  preconceived  opinion  is  met  by 
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their  statement  that  they  approached  their 
task  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  importance  of 
the  question  into  which  they  were  charged  to 
inquire,  and  of  the  benefit  which  would  be 
conferred  upon  the  community  if  a  scheme 
could  be  elaborated  giving  encouragement  to 
the  industrial  classes  by  the  exercise  of  thrift 
and  self-denial  to  make  provision  for  old  age, 
while  it  fulfilled  the  several  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  terms  of  their  reference.  They 
added  :  "  It  is  only  very  slowly  and  with  very 
great  reluctance  that  we  have  been  forced  to 
the  conclusion  that  none  of  the  schemes  sub- 
mitted to  us  would  attain  the  objects  which 
the  Government  had  in  view,  and  that  we 
ourselves  are  unable,  after  repeated  efforts,  to 
devise  any  proposal  free  from  grave  inherent 
disadvantages." 

The  Committee  grouped  the  various  schemes, 
exceeding  one  hundred  in  number,  into  four 
groups,  as  follows  : — 

First  Group. — Schemes  involving  compul- 
sory contribution  towards  a  pension  fund, 
either  by  way  of  the  German  method  of 
deduction  by  employers  from  wages  paid  by 
them,  assisted  by  a  contribution  levied  from 
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the  employers,  or  by  way  of  an  annual  or  a 
lump  payment  made  by  all  young  persons 
before  a  certain  age,  and  accumulated  at 
compound  interest  until  the  pension  age. 

Second  Gi^oiij). — Schemes  providing  a  uni- 
versal grant  of  pensions  to  all  persons  upon 
attaining  a  certain  age,  without  requiring  from 
them  any  direct  contribution,  or  examining 
their  merits  and  their  needs.  Various  modi- 
fications w^ere  suggested,  chiefly  with  the 
object  of  fixing  the  income  above  which  there 
should  be  no  grant. 

TJiird  Grouy. — Schemes  providing  special 
facilities  and  encouragement  to  voluntary 
insurance  against  old  age  with  material 
assistance  from  the  State. 

Fourth  Groiqj. — Schemes  providing  State- 
aid  towards  old  age  pensions  for  members  of 
Friendly  Societies  only.  Some  of  these  pro- 
posed that  members  of  Friendly  Societies,  as 
such,  should,  on  arriving  at  a  certain  age, 
receive  pensions  from  the  public  funds,  while 
others  proposed  that  pensioners  should  receive 
part  of  their  pension  from  the  Society  and  the 
rest  from  public  funds. 

Pensio7is    involving    Compulsory    Contribu- 
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tions. — The  best  known  of  this  class  of 
schemes  is  that  to  which  Canon  Blackley's 
name  is  attached.  His  scheme,  to  which  I 
have  ah'eady  referred,  w^as  condemned  as  im- 
practicable by  the  Aged  Poor  Commission, 
and  although  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Com- 
mittee considered  it  as  falling,  along  with  other 
schemes  of  the  same  class,  outside  the  terms 
of  their  reference,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
they  must  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion 
had  they  felt  called  upon  to  examine  into  it. 

Nor  would  the  German  system  of  com- 
pulsory insurance  be  possible  in  England. 

"Behind  this  system,  which  is  based  on  compulsory 
contributions  from  employers  and  workmen,  stands  a 
military  state  accustomed  to  obedience  and  discipline  in 
civil  as  well  as  military  affairs.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  the  absolute  unsuitability  of  the  German  system  to 
our  climate.  The  procedure  is  hopelessly  complicated, 
and  very  costly,  and  behind  it  all  stands  the  drill  ser- 
geant." ■■'' 

Universal  Pensions. -Although  these  schemes 
were  left  on  one  side  by  the  Committee  as 
also  falling  outside  the  scope  of  their  refer- 
ence,  the   large   and   increasing    amount    of 

'■^'-  Daily  Chronicle,  January  24,  1899. 
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support  which  is  given  to  one  of  them  makes 
it  necessary  to  refer  to  it  shortly.  Mr. 
Charles  Booth's  scheme  would  give  the  right 
to  claim  a  pension  of  5s.  a  week  to  every 
person  over  65,  whether  he  were  rich  or  poor. 
The  first  point  to  be  considered  is  wiiether 
the  country  is  prepared  to  pay  the  cost  of  the 
scheme.  In  the  middle  of  1898  there  were 
in  England  and  Wales  about  one  and  a  half 
million  persons  over  65  years  of  age.  Thus 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  have 
to  provide  (to  begin  with)  £19,500,000,  which 
would  have  increased  by  1941  to  £36,000,000. 
But  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  Scotland 
and  Ireland  would  allow  themselves  to  be  left 
out  in  the  cold,  and  as  there  are  about 
2,000,000  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom 
over  65,  the  initial  cost  of  the  scheme  would 
amount  to  £26,000,000.  Of  course  it  will  be 
said  (Mr.  Charles  Booth  says)  that  the  well- 
to-do  people  would  not  take  their  pension ; 
but  how  can  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
guess  how  many  would  accept  the  £13  and 
how  many  not  ?  I  fancy  myself  that  most 
people  would  take  it,  for  as  the  well-to-do 
would  be  taxed  most  to  supply  the  pensions 
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they  might  well  employ  it  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  their  poors'  rates,  because  it  is 
quite  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  pauperism  will 
go  out  when  old  age  pensions  come  in.  What 
are  the  classes  of  persons  who  form  the  main 
part  of  the  Workhouse  population  ?  First 
there  are  a  number  of  persons  the  majority  of 
whom  will  be  in  the  infirmary  or  sick  wards. 
How  many  of  the  old  people  to  be  found  there 
could  live  on  5s.  a  week  outside  if  that  pension 
was  given  to  them  to-morrow  ?  Who  would  be 
willing  to  take  them  in,  subject  as  they  are  to 
all  kinds  of  ailments  and  infirmities  ?  Some 
of  them,  who  behave  themselves  well  inside 
the  workhouse,  could  not  be  trusted  outside. 
Their  5s.  would  soon  go — it  is  quite  un- 
necessary to  say  where ;  it  could  easily  be 
spent  in  a  day,  and  then  the  Guardians  would 
have  to  relieve  them  for  the  other  six  days  of 
the  week. 

It  is,  indeed,  an  utter  fallacy  to  suppose 
that  we  shall  rid  ourselves  of  any  great 
amount  of  pauperism  hy  establishing  old  age 
pensions.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  supposition 
merely.  A  short  time  ago  Mr.  Vulliamy,  the 
Clerk   to   the   Ipswich   Board   of   Guardians, 
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went  into  the  figures  for  his  own  Union.*  He 
was  considering  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  scheme 
with  a  view  of  seeing  to  what  extent  it  would 
diminish  pauperism,  at  what  cost,  how  such 
cost  should  be  defrayed,  and  the  probable 
effect  of  such  pensions  upon  the  moral  and 
physical  well-being  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  cost,  he  found  that  the  establish- 
ment of  the  scheme  would  add  to  the  burden 
of  the  town  in  rates  and  taxes  nearly  three 
times  the  amount  of  the  Guardians'  present 
contribution  orders,  or  3s.  in  the  £  to  the 
existing  rates,  if  the  money  was  raised  in  that 
way. 

As  to  the  effect  of  universal  old  age 
pensions  upon  the  physical  and  moral  con- 
ditions of  the  country  Mr.  Vulliamy  points 
out : — 

1.  How  it  implies  the  taxation  of  the  weak 

for  the  benefit  of  the  strong  : — 

"  All  would  have  to  bear  the  burden  ;  only  those  who 
attained   the   age   of   65  would  reap  the  benefit.     The 


*  Mr.  Vulliamy  has  since  set  forth  at  greater  length 
his  views  upon  the  subject.  See  his  paper  read  at  the 
Central  Poor  Law  Conference  this  year.  (Beport  of  the 
Central  Poor  Law  Conference,  published  by  Messrs. 
P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Is.). 
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sickly,  who  could  not  expect  to  attain  old  age,  and  those 
whose  occupations  are  unhealthy,  and  who  therefore  die 
young,  would  be  taxed  for  the  benefit  of  the  hale  and 
strong,  and  of  those  engaged  in  healthy  occupations." 

He  then  goes  on  to  point  out  that  it  would 
discourage  thrift : — 

"There  would  be  no  inducement  to  the  ordinary 
workman  to  provide  for  old  age  if  he  knew  it  were 
assured,  if  only  to  the  extent  of  5s.  a  week.  It  is  very 
commonly  supposed  that  he  makes  no  such  provision 
now,  or  does  so  very  rarely.  There  can  be  no  greater 
mistake.  Out  of  the  3,000  people  in  Ipswich  over  the 
age  of  65  there  are  not  more  than  300  paupers  over  that 
age,  if  so  many.'-  How  do  the  other  2,700,  of  whom  the 
great  majority  must  belong  to  the  working  classes,  live  ? 
In  part,  no  doubt,  by  their  work,  but  to  a  great  extent 
also  on  their  savings.  The  working  classes  of  this 
country  provide,  to  a  great  and  increasing  extent,  for 
the  future,  not  only  as  regards  sickness,  but  as  regards 
old  age  as  well.  They  invest  largely  in  the  purchase  or 
erection  of  cottages,  in  freehold  land  securities,  post- 
office  and  other  savings  banks,  gas  shares,  money  clubs, 
co-operative  societies,  and  such  other  ways  as  are  open 
to  them.  Any  legislation,  however  well-intentioned, 
which  would  check  this  growing  spirit  of  thrift,  would 
be  regrettable." 


•'0-" 


Then  Mr.  VuHiamy  shows  how  its  tendency 
would  be  to  lower  wag^es. 


^&' 


*  This  is  very  different  from  the  usual  statement  that 
1  out  of  every  3  persons  over  65  is  a  pauper. 
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Women's  work  is,  as  a  general  rule,  inade- 
quately paid,  because  many  women  are  not 
entirely  dependent  upon  their  earnings.  If  a 
large  section  of  men  workers  were  similarly 
not  obliged  to  look  wholly  to  their  wages  for 
their  support  they,  too,  would  be  willing  to 
work  for  lower  wages,  and  so  reduce  them  for 
all ;  so  that  the  inevitable  result  of  universal 
old  age  pensions  would  be  that  the  worker 
under  65  years  of  age  would  find  himself 
taxed  to  enable  the  man  over  that  age  to 
undersell  him  in  his  labour.  This  is  not 
theory,  but  hard  established  fact  based  on 
history,  and  never,  so  far,  proved  untrue. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  further  objection  to 
the  scheme  (which  also  applies  to  all  others) 
that  there  is  no  finality  about  it.  It  is  well 
known  that  old  age  does  not  always  begin  at 
65.  We  should  hear  of  hard  cases,  and  a 
demand  would  be  made  that  the  age  at  which 
the  pension  was  to  begin  should  be  lowered. 
This  would  of  course  imply  a  largely-increased 
tax  on  the  community ;  and  I  do  not  myself 
see  how,  having  once  admitted  the  principle 
of  special  relief  for  old  age,  which  means 
inability  to  work,  the  argument  for  lowering 
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the  age  could  be  met.  It  is,  further,  very 
improbable  that  a  pension  of  5s.  would  be 
sufficient.  It  might  be  enough  for  the 
country  poor,  but  would  it  suffice  for  dwellers 
in  towns  ?  It  is  well  known  how  when  one 
once  begins  to  make  an  exception,  that 
exception  tends  to  become  the  rule,  and  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt  that  exceptional 
cases  would  arise  in  which  the  5s.  w^ould  have 
to  be  increased  somehow  or  other,  and  then  a 
fresh  agitation  would  arise  for  raising  the 
amount  of  the  pension  to  meet  such  cases. 
We  see  how  the  thing  works  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  Poor  Law,  the  bane  of  which 
has  always  been  the  legislation  for  extreme 
cases.  At  the  present  time  the  exception 
which  forms  the  argument  for  the  rule  of  old 
age  pensions  is  that  a  few  old  men  and 
women  who  have  led  decent,  respectable 
lives  are  subjected  to  the  stigma  of  pauperism, 
and  because  of  this  the  wliole  country  is 
to  be  burdened  with  a  heavy  taxation,  which 
would  fall  most  heavily  on  those  least  able  to 
bear  it.  Mr.  Booth  admits  that  his  scheme 
has  no  finality,  and,  further,  it  is  only  fair  to 
him  to  mention  that  in  advocating  what  he 
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calls  "a  complete  system  of  pensions,"  he 
contemplates  the  entire  abolition  of  outdoor 
relief,  to  the  evils  of  which  he  shows  himself 
fully  alive. 

In  a  series  of  articles  on  "  Age  and  Poverty," 
which  have  recently  appeared  in  the  columns 
of  the  Daily  Chronicle  advocating  old  age 
pensions,  the  "  Special  Commissioner  "  seems 
to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr. 
Booth's  scheme  is  the  only  one  which  "holds 
the  field  "  (issue  of  Saturday,  14th  January, 
1899).  At  the  same  time  he  admits,  even 
with  regard  to  this  scheme,  that  its  very 
completeness  and  symmetry  are  fatal  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  He  is  frightened  at 
the  immense  cost  of  it,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  and  then  of  course  he  pro- 
ceeds to  propound  a  scheme  of  his  own, 
which  he  announces  as  being  Mr.  Booth's 
scheme  in  a  modified  form,  and  "  a  com- 
promise."    He  says  : — 

"  Suppose  we  were  to  begin  by  offering  a  pension  of 
5s.  a  week  to  people  of  65,  not  including  the  rich  or  tlie 
loell-to-do,  but  ruling  out  every  one  with  an  income  of, 
say,  more  than  5s.  a  week  from  earnings  or  savings,  or 
both,  or  say  7s.  6d.  a  week  for  a  married  couple.     It  is  a 
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low  limit,  perhaps,  for  the  towns,  but  it  would  certainly 
not  debar  the  great  mass  of  working  people  from  the 
pension,  and  in  the  country  it  would  scarcely  be  prac- 
ticable to  set  a  higher  limit  without  encouraging  the 
farmers  to  reduce  wages." 

The  pensions  are  not  to  be  paid  by  the 
Guardians,  but  by  some  autliorihj  which  can 
start  with  a  clean  sheet.  A  Pensions  Board 
is  to  be  established.  This  Board  is  to  be 
constituted  by  the  Town  Council  or  District 
Council,  and  reinforced  by  co-opted  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Friendly  Societies  and 
Trades  Union. 

The  following  are  to  be  the  duties  and 
powers  of  the  Board — 

(1)  To  decide  whether  the  applicants  are 
likely  to  make  a  reasonably  satisfactory  use 
of  their  pension. 

(2)  To  have  the  discretion  in  regard  to 
making  a  lower  payment  in  the  case  of 
married  people  (does  the  Special  Commissioner 
mean  higher  ?).     And 

(3)  To  take  into  consideration  the  rate  of 
wages. 

Apparently  the  Registrar  of  Births  and 
Deaths  is   to    be   the   officer    to    decide   the 
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question  of  age  and  identity,  and  to  check 
the  appHcant's  declaration  as  to  the  amount 
of  his  income.  He  will  also  have  to  send  on 
the  certificates  to  the  bank  into  which  the 
pension  is  to  be  paid,  and  give  the  applicant 
his  voucher  when  the  Pensions  Board  have 
signified  that  everything  is  in  order  as  Mr. 
Booth  suggests. 

This  new  "Schemer"  estimates  the  cost 
of  his  Pension  Scheme  at  =£8,000,000  a  year, 
which  he  calls  "a  liberal,  probably  an  ex- 
cessive estimate."  He  says,  "If  this  sum 
were  between  the  Exchequer  and  the  country 
the  strain  would  not  be  an  intolerable  one." 
He  admits  that  ratepayers  would  complain 
of  it,  but  "their  way  out,"  he  cheerfully 
remarks,  "is  to  lay  land  values  under  contri- 
bution, and  so  restore  to  the  land  the  cost 
of  the  poor,  with  which  it  was  originally 
charged." 

I  hardly  think  I  need  trouble  to  criticise 
this  one  hundred  and  fifth  scheme,  and  will 
only  refer  to  one  objection.  The  scheme 
assumes  that  the  applicant  for  a  pension,  who 
would  be  too  proud  to  touch  a  popularly  elected 
body  such  as  a  Board  of  Guardians  with  the 
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end  of  a  barge  pole,  would  be  willing  to  go 
hat  in  hand  to  another  popularly  elected  body 
drawn  from  exactly  the  same  class  of  persons. 
Can  any  one  honestly  believe  it  ?    "~ 

Pensions  in  Reward  of  the  Exliihition  of 
Thrift  and  Providence. — The  third  group  of 
pension  schemes,  viz.,  those  which  provide 
special  facihties  and  encouragement  to  volun- 
tary insurance  against  old  age,  include  the 
following  typical  and  important  ones: — 

The  scheme  of  {a)  the  voluntary  Parlia- 
mentary Committee,  commonly  known  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  Scheme ;  (h)  that  of  Sir  James 
Eankin,  M.P. ;  (c)  that  of  the  Eev.  J.  Frome 
Wilkinson;  and  {d)  that  of  Sir  Henry 
Burdett. 

All  these  schemes  *  were  carefully  considered 
by  the  Treasury  Committee  of  1896,  and  all 
condemned,  for  the  good  and  sound  reasons 
which  are  stated  in  their  Eeport.  An  analysis 
of  the  first  three  of  them  will,  however,  be 
found  in  Appendix  A  to  this  volume  (pp.  209- 
213),  but  as  to  Sir  Henry  Burdett's  scheme  I 

*  These  schemes  are  set  out  in  full  in  the  Eeport  of 
the  Treasury  Committee  on  Old  x\ge  Pensions,  1898. 
P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Is.  9d. 
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have  never  heard  that  it  has  received  support 
in  any  quarter,  and  therefore  I  think  I  may  be 
spared  the  trouble  of  referring  to  it.  I  need 
only  mention  that  the  Committee  found  more 
objections  to  it  than  to  any  other. 

Pensions  limited  to  Memhers  of  Friendly 
and  Benefit  Societies. — The  various  schemes 
in  this  group  fall  into  two  classes — those 
where  the  whole  pension  is  to  be  paid  by  the 
State,  and  those  where  part  of  it  only  is  to  be 
so  paid,  the  balance  being  paid  by  the  Society. 
Three  of  such  schemes  were  considered  by 
the  Committee,  viz.  (a)  that  of  Mr.  Lionel 
Holland,  M.P. ;  (h)  the  Bristol  Scheme ;  and 
(c)  the  Chester  Scheme. 

An  analysis  of  each  of  these  schemes  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  B  (pp.  213-217),  together 
with  a  statement  of  the  objections  to  them 
which  the  Committee  pointed  out. 

Sir  SjJence?'  WalpoWs  Scheme. — There  was 
one  scheme  proposed  by  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions  (Sir  Spencer 
Walpole,  K.C.B.)  which  seemed  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  be  open  to  the  fewest  objections, 
assuming  that  it  was  desirable  for  the  State 
to  interfere  in  the  matter  at  all. 
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This  scheme  contained  the  following  pro- 
posals— 

(1)  There  were  to  be  local  pensioning  authori- 
ties, either  the  Board  of  Guardians  (as  Sir 
Spencer  Walpole  himself  proposed)  or  local 
committees  of  the  County  Councils. 

(2)  Any  person  of  sixty-five,  and  possessing 
a7i  assured  income  of  not  less  than  2s.  6d.  and 
not  more  than  5s.  a  week,  might  apply  to  the 
pensioning  authority  for  a  pension,  who  would 
be  bound  to  grant  it  if  the  applicant  were 
eligible. 

(3)  No  applicant  would  be  eligible  for  a 
pension  who  required,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
pensioning  authority,  from  his  physical  or 
mental  infirmity,  relief  in  an  asylum,  infirmary, 
or  as  an  inmate  of  a  workhouse. 

(4)  If  the  applicant  were  held  by  the  pen- 
sioning authority  to  be  eligible  for  a  pension, 
he  was  to  receive  it  as  follows — 

If  his  income  was  2s.  6d.,  and  less  than  3s., 
an  additional  2s.  6d.  a  week. 

If  his  income  was  3s.,  and  less  than  4s.,  an 
additional  2s.  a  week. 

If  his  income  was  4s.,  and  less  than  5s.,  an 
additional  Is.  a  week. 
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(5)  "xlssured  income"  was  defined  to  mean 
income  derived  from — 

(a)  Eeal  estate. 

(b)  Leasehold  property,  the  miexpired  term 
of  the  lease  being  not  less  than  thirty  years. 

(c)  Any  security  in  which  trustees  are 
authorised  to  invest  either  by  Statute  or  by 
an  Order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery. 

(d)  Any  annuity  purchased  from  the  National 
Debt  Commissioners,  or  through  the  Post 
Office,  or  from  a  registered  Friendly  Society, 
or  from  an  Insurance  Office.     Or 

(e)  Any  security  from  time  to  time  approved 
by  the  Treasury. 

No  allowance  of  outdoor  relief  from  the 
rates  was  to  be  considered  "  assured  income." 

(6)  The  pensions  were  to  be  payable  from 
the  local  rates,  the  State  to  contribute  not 
more  than  one-half  of  the  cost. 

(7)  The  receipt  of  a  pension  was  not  to 
involve  forfeiture  of  any  civil  right. 

The  Committee  balanced  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  scheme  as  follows : — 

Its  advantages  were  : — 

(i.)  That  it  could  be  brought  to  some  extent 
into  immediate  operation. 
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(ii.)  That  it  left  the  industrial  classes  free 
to  save  in  their  own  way. 

(iii.)  That  it  required  no  difficult  investment 
of  accumulated  funds  by  the  State.     And 

(iv.)  That  it  offered  the  public  aid  to  all 
persons  of  the  industrial  classes  who  could 
make  the  required  contribution. 

Against  these  advantages,  however,  must 
be  set  the  following  drawbacks  : — 

(i.)  It  imposed  on  the  State  generally,  and 
therefore  on  the  industrial  classes,  a  heavy 
charge  for  providing  pensions  for  a  portion 
only  of  these  classes. 

(The  cost  was  estimated  to  amount  to 
^£2,300,000  to  begin  with.) 

(ii.)  It  encouraged  that  amount  of  thrift 
only  which  was  required  to  ensure  an  income 
of  2s.  6d.  a  week  at  sixty-five,  but  discouraged 
any  further  thrift. 

For  instance,  it  would  hold  out  a  strong 
inducement  to  working-men  to  save  sufficient 
to  produce,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  quali- 
fying income  of  2s.  6d.  a  week.  But  the 
man  whose  income  (apart  from  wage-earning) 
was  at  sixty-five  3s.  a  week,  would  receive 
from  the  public  authority  2s.     If  his  income 
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were  4s.  a  week,  he  would  receive  only  an 
additional  Is.  The  motive  for  thrift  would 
therefore  diminish  after  he  had  saved  enough 
to  produce  2s.  6d.  a  week.  He  would  feel 
that  his  subsequent  self-denial  only  lightened 
the  burden  upon  the  public.  If  he  saved 
enough  to  give  himself  5s.  6d.  a  week  after 
sixty-five,  he  would  receive  no  public  aid, 
and  his  income  would  only  exceed  by  6d.  a 
week  that  of  the  man  who  had  saved  just 
enough  to  give  himself  2s.  6d.  a  week,  and 
received  an  additional  2s.  6d.  a  week  from  the 
public.  In  other  words,  a  man  who  had 
worked  hard  enough  to  lay  by  a  fund  of  about 
.£135  would  hardly  be  any  better  off  in  old 
age  than  a  man  who  had  saved  no  more  than 
about  £62.  In  this  way  the  scheme  would 
seem  to  encourage  thrift  up  to  a  certain  point, 
and  after  that  to  discourage  it. 

The  third  drawback  was  that  it  would  pro- 
bably tend  to  depress  the  wage  rate  by 
relieving  the  industrial  poor  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  wholly  providing  for  their  old  age. 

As  to  the  pensioning  authority,  the  Com- 
mittee pointed  out  that,  if  it  were  the  Board 
of  Guardians  in  each  Union,  the  distinction 
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between  a  pension  and  an  allowance  of  out- 
door relief  would  be  lost ;  that,  if  it  were  the 
County  Council,  working  through  a  Com- 
mittee or  Committees,  that  body  not  only 
extended  over  too  large  an  area  to  administer 
pensions  with  success,  but  had  not  the  requi- 
site machinery  for  doing  so  ;  that  if  a  new 
body  were  instituted  it  would,  if  efficient, 
merely  be  the  Poor  Law  Authority  under 
another  name. 

The  Committee  went  on  to  point  out  the 
difficulties  which  surrounded  the  administra- 
tion of  the  scheme.  To  begin  with,  the  ques- 
tion of  settlement  would  come  in.  This 
difficulty  would  be  overcome  if  the  whole  of 
the  pension  was  given  out  of  State  funds,  but 
in  such  a  case  there  would  be  little  or  no 
security  for  the  careful  administration  of  the 
pensions  by  the  local  authority. 

Then  there  would  be  the  difficulty  of  ascer- 
taining the  age  and  income  of  applicants  for 
pensions.  In  many  cases  no  satisfactory 
evidence  could  be  obtained.  If  a  general 
scheme  of  investigation  could  be  devised,  so 
complete  as  to  check  widespread  fraud  and 
abuse,  it  would  require  so  large  and  so  highly 
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organised  a  staff  as  to  seriously  increase  the 
total  cost  of  the  scheme. 

Then  the  scheme,  in  common  with  other 
schemes,  would  shut  out  from  benefiting  by 
it  all  who  had  already  reached  or  were  near 
the  age  of  65,  and  who,  not  having  foreseen 
the  establishment  of  the  bounty  upon  savings, 
had  not  acquired  the  necessary  contribution. 
Nor  would  it  help  the  aged  members  of 
Friendly  Societies,  for,  even  if  they  commuted 
their  sick  pay  for  a  pension,  the  commutation 
would  only  produce  Is.  or  lOd.  a  week,  and  so 
fall  short  of  the  minimum  contribution  of 
2s.  6d.  a  week. 

Again,  in  common  with  other  schemes 
(which  are  open,  in  theory,  to  all  members 
of  the  industrial  class),  it  would,  in  practice, 
be  limited  to  those  who  are  neither  the  most 
numerous  nor  the  most  in  need  of  public 
assistance. 

Then  the  scheme  proposes  that  the  State 
contribution  should  diminish  according  as  the 
pensioner's  income  approaches  the  limit  of  5s. 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  door  is  thus  opened 
to  fraud  and  misrepresentation  of  income. 

The  Committee  also  pointed  out  how  im- 
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possible  it  was  to  distinguish  between  per- 
manent income  derived  from  capital  invested, 
and  a  life  income  arising  from  an  annuity. 

"Thus,''  they  said,  "  a  man  with  JE260  invested  in  a 
2f  per  cent,  security,  would  have  an  income  of  2s.  6d.  a 
week,  and  be  entitled  to  another  2s.  6d.  from  public 
sources,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  had  a  Post  Office 
annuity  of  2s.  6d.  a  week,  which  would  cost  at  the  age  of 
65  only  £62  16s.  8d.,  he  would  be  equally  entitled  to  a 
supplementary  2s.  6d.  There  would  be  nothing  to  prevent 
him  from  making  over  to  his  family  £197  3s.  4d.  of  his 
capital,  and  purchasing  with  the  balance  an  annuity  of 
2s.  6d.  a  week,  and  after  so  doing  he  would  still  be 
entitled  to  claim  from  the  pension  authority  the  supple- 
mentary 2s.  6d.,  which  is  the  maximum  benefit  under  the 
scheme." 

Such  are  some  of  the  many  objections  to  a 
scheme  which  the  Committee  thought  the  best 
— or,  I  may  say,  the  least  bad — of  all  the 
schemes  brought  to  their  notice. 

Seeing,  then,  that  the  assumed  advantages 
of  the  intervention  of  the  State  to  provide  old 
age  pensions  are  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  undoubted  disadvantages,  we  are 
brought  back  to  consider  whether  it  is  not 
possible  for  the  working  classes,  if  they  are 
let  alone,  to  solve  the  problem  for  themselves. 
We  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  aged 
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paupers  of  the  present  day  are  those  who 
never  had  the  opportunities  of  saving  or  of 
insuring  themselves  against  the  ordinary  acci- 
dents of  Hfe  nor  the  education  that  their 
descendants  have  had,  or  are  having,  and  that 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  when  they  die 
they  will  not  be  replaced  by  other  aged 
paupers. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history 
of  the  last  50  years  than  the  raising  of  the 
standard  of  living  among  the  respectable 
working  classes,  and  the  increased  desire  and 
ability  which  they  have  shown  to  make  them- 
selves independent  of  any  outside  help.  This 
ability  is  illustrated  by  the  extraordinary 
decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  who  be- 
come chargeable  to  the  poors'  rate  for  any 
cause.  Thus  the  average  daily  number  of 
paupers  during  the  year  ending  Lady  Day, 
1849,  formed  62-7  per  1,000  of  the  total  popu- 
lation, whereas  the  corresponding  number  for 
the  year  ending  Lady  Lay,  1898,  was  26-2. 
In  other  words,  while  we  had  in  1849  627 
paupers  of  all  classes  to  every  10,000  of  popu- 
lation, the  number  has  been  reduced  to  262  in 
1898.     In  Unions  where  the   administration 
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of  the  Poor  Law  has  been  strict — i.e.,  in 
Unions  where  great  care  has  been  taken  that 
those  who  have  had  the  opportunity  to  pro- 
vide for  their  independence,  but  have  not 
done  so,  shall  not  be  relieved  outside  the 
workhouse,  the  results  are  still  more  striking. 

In  a  paper  which  I  read  at  a  Poor  Law 
Conference  at  Oxford  in  1894,  I  showed  what 
remarkable  results  had  been  achieved  in  par- 
ticular Unions.  Thus  in  the  Oxford  Union 
on  January  1,  1872,  283  persons  over  65 
received  relief,  out  of  a  total  of  327  returned 
as  not  able-bodied  adults  ;  while  on  January 
1,  1892  (according  to  Mr.  Ptitchie's  Ptcturn), 
only  135  persons  over  65  received  relief,  a 
reduction  of  over  52  per  cent. 

In  the  Brixworth  Union  (Northampton- 
shire) 488  persons  of  60  years  and  upwards 
received  relief  on  January  1,  1872,  out  of  a 
total  of  608  returned  as  not  able-bodied  adults, 
while  only  59  over  65  (according  to  Mr. 
Eitchie's  Return)  received  relief  on  January 
1,  1892. 

In  the  Bradfield  Union  (Berkshire)  on 
January  1,  1871,  229  persons  over  65  received 
outdoor    relief ;    while    on    January    1 ,    1892 
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(according  to  Mr.  Ritchie's  Eeturn),  out  of 
79  persons  over  ()5  receiving  relief,  only  20 
received  outdoor  relief.  The  lunnber  still 
stood  at  20  on  January  1.  1891.  Many  of 
this  small  number  of  20  were  persons  wlio 
were  receiving  outdoor  relief  at  the  connnence- 
ment  of  the  reform  in  this  Union. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lax  administra- 
tion of  poor  relief  from  tbe  rates  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  wiili  thc^  old  age  pauperism  of 
the  present  day.  In  the  large  majority  of  the 
Unions  in  this  country  t  be  Poor  Law  has  been 
so  administered  as  to  lead  large  numbers  of 
the  poor  to  look  to  it  for  their  relief  in  i^ld  age 
instead  of  to  rely  upon  themselves  to  provide 
against  it.  The  tradition  that  the  2s.  Od.  will 
always  be  forthcoming  has  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  prevent  the  great 
Friendly  Societies  from  being  able  to  secure 
to  their  members  superannuati(^n  ]iay. 

For  the  Friendly  Societies  can  ami  will 
undertake  tbe  duty  wben  the  agitation  for 
State-aid  has  subsided.  Indeed,  tbe  albliated 
Orders  have  already  begun  to  do  so. 

At  the  present  time  the  dilliculty  in  the  way 
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Old   Ag(^    l\M\sioi\;«  l\Mui»nt1,iH^  that   the  ,M«/i- 
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(according  to  Mr.  Kitchie's  Keturn),  out  of 
79  persons  over  65  receiving  relief,  only  20 
received  outdoor  relief.  The  number  still 
stood  at  20  on  January  1,  1894.  Many  of 
this  small  number  of  20  were  persons  who 
were  receiving  outdoor  relief  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reform  in  this  Union. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  lax  administra- 
tion of  poor  relief  from  the  rates  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  the  old  age  pauperism  of 
the  present  day.  In  the  large  majority  of  the 
Unions  in  this  country  the  Poor  Law  has  been 
so  administered  as  to  lead  large  numbers  of 
the  poor  to  look  to  it  for  their  relief  in  old  age 
instead  of  to  rely  upon  themselves  to  provide 
against  it.  The  tradition  that  the  2s.  6d.  will 
always  be  forthcoming  has  been  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  prevent  the  great 
Friendly  Societies  from  being  able  to  secure 
to  their  members  superannuation  pay. 

For  the  Friendly  Societies  can  and  will 
undertake  the  duty  when  the  agitation  for 
State-aid  has  subsided.  Indeed,  the  afiihated 
Orders  have  already  begun  to  do  so. 

At  the  present  time  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
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of  the  Societies  attaining  actuarial  solvency 
arises  from  the  fact  of  their  having  to  give 
sick  pay  to  their  aged  members.  When  the 
Benefit  Tables  were  originally  worked  out, 
permanent  sick  pay  arising  from  old  age  was 
not  calculated  for.  While,  however,  the 
Lodges  and  Courts  of  the  great  Orders  are 
rapidly  attaining  actuarial  solvency,  the 
leaders  of  the  Societies  feel  that  the  question 
of  sick  pay  to  aged  members  will  never  be 
satisfactorily  settled  until  such  pay  is  com- 
muted for  a  pension.  This,  of  course,  implies 
the  inclusion  of  old  age  benefits  to  replace  sick 
pay  after  a  certain  age  in  the  Insurance 
Tables,  and  that  every  new  member  joining 
a  Lodge  or  Court  will  have  from  a  certain 
date  to  insure  not  only  for  sick  pay  up  to  a 
certain  age,  but  also  for  a  pension  to  replace 
the  sick  benefit  after  that  age.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  interesting  to  know  for  what  weekly 
sum  this  extra  insurance  can  be  effected.  It 
will  be  sufficient  for  my  purpose  to  refer  to 
the  provisions  made  by  the  Oddfellows  (Man- 
chester Unity).  Mr.  T.  Walton,  a  past  Grand 
Master  and  Director  of  the  Unity,  told  the 
Old  Age  Pensions  Committee  that  the  addi- 
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consider  that  your  agricultural  and  unskilled 
labour  members  could  in  the  large  majority  of 
instances  increase  their  subscription  from  5d. 
a  week  to  7d.  a  week  without  an  impossible 
strain  upon  their  resources  ? "  and  he 
answered  : — 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  fortified  in  that  opinion  by  what 
occurred  33  years  ago,  when  our  graduated  tables  of 
contributions  and  benefits  were  adopted  in  the  year  1864. 
We  were  then  paying  a  uniform  rate  of  contribution,  with 
the  small  addition  of  an  annual  charge.  We  were  ad- 
vised by  Mr.  Ratcliffe  at  that  day  that  we  were  charging 
too  little,  and  these  graduated  tables  were  adopted  at 
that  time  by  the  Unity,  and  are  now,  I  may  say,  in 
general  use.  It  has  been  rather  an  uphill  job  for  us  in 
the  more  unenlightened  portion  of  the  Unity  to  get  them 
adopted,  and  even  now  we  find  in  some  districts  that 
they  have  not  adopted  them  as  they  ought  to  have  done, 
but  in  the  best  of  our  districts  in  the  Manchester  Unity 
they  did  increase  their  contributions  to  all  incoming 
members,  and  in  many  of  them  at  the  present  day  they 
have  also  made  every  member,  even  those  who  joined 
before  1864,  increase  their  contributions  so  as  to  raise 
them  up  to  the  required  scale." 

Mr.  Walton's  argument  is  strengthened  by 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  membership  of 
the  Manchester  Unity  since  1864  from  338,556 
in  that  year  to  787,962  in  1898,  for  the  figures 
seem  to  show  that  the  increased  contributions 
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demanded  have  not  in  any  way  stopped  the 
increase  of  membership.  It  is  also  a  curious 
fact  that  some  of  the  strongest  and  most  suc- 
cessful Courts  and  Lodges  in  the  Foresters 
and  Manchester  Unity  are  in  agricultural 
districts.  (See  evidence  of  Mr.  Abbott,  Qs. 
1338,  1526.)  Further,  Mr.  Abbott  made  the 
very  suggestive  statement  that  he  had  taken 
out  the  figures  of  admissions  in  the  Sheffield 
district  during  1896,  and  that  he  found  15 
per  cent,  of  new  admissions  in  the  Courts 
which  had  compulsory  pension  contributions, 
as  against  only  5  per  cent,  in  those  which  had 
no  pension  fund  (Q.  1442). 

The  leaders  of  the  great  Friendly  Societies 
have,  from  their  special  point  of  view,  two 
principal  objections  to  State-aid. 

They  say  that  it  would  imply  Government 
interference,  such  as  the  Societies  would  not 
stand;  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  con- 
ceive of  the  State  handing  over  any  moneys 
out  of  the  public  funds  to  Friendly  Societies 
without  taking  care,  not  only  that  they  were 
applied  for  the  purposes  of  the  grant,  but  that 
the  Society  to  which  the  grant  was  made  was 
always   in   a   position   to   contribute  its  own 
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quota  of  the  pension  ;  for,  as  we  have  seen, 
those  who  ask  for  preferential  treatment  of 
members  of  Friendly  Societies  in  the  matter 
have  not  ventured  to  suggest  that  the  State 
should  pay  the  whole  5s. 

Then  they  seem  to  have  a  fear  that  the 
assurance  of  State-aid  would  cause  an  influx 
of  undesirable  members.  Mr.  Abbott  ex- 
pressed this  objection  as  follows  : — 

"  Unfortunately  we  have  in  our  Society  some  members 
who  join  to  get  out  all  they  can,  and  pay  in  as  little  as 
they  can.  It  is  possible  that  if  Government  otfered 
2s.  6d.  pension  we  should  get  an  increased  number 
(members  who  would  simply  join  for  the  sake  of  getting 
the  Government  aid),  and  we  do  not  want  them — those 
who  have  that  motive  only.  A  Friendly  Society  is  a 
Society  in  which  everybody  pulls  together  for  the  same 
object.  If  we  get  an  influx  of  such  members  who  want 
to  take  out  all  they  can  get,  I  think  it  would  injure  our 
Societies."     (Q.  13  L3.) 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that 
Parliament  will  establish  a  system  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  which  would  be  limited  to  members 
of  Friendly  Societies  alone ;  for  it  has  been 
shown  over  and  over  again  how  few  members 
of  good  Friendly  Societies  ever  come  upon  the 
poors'  rate  for  rehef,*  and  the  State  would 
*  E.g.,  see  iiifra,  pp.  133-138. 
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be  only  helping  those  who  are  able  to  help 
themselves.  Old  age  pauperism  is  only  fed 
by  the  Friendly  Societies  to  a  very  small 
extent.  It  is  the  so-called  "  submerged 
tenth "  who  are  the  trouble,  and  old  age 
pensions  will  not  help  these.  It  is  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  poors'  rate  would 
be  rendered  less  burdensome  to  any  appre- 
ciable extent  if  pensions  were  established. 
As  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee  remark, 
however,  cost  and  administration  are  the  least 
serious  part  of  the  question. 

"We  do  not  question,"  they  say,  "that  the  State 
could  bear  the  necessary  additional  burden  if  the  welfare 
of  the  community  really  demanded  it.  But  would  a 
State-aided  pension  system  encourage  thrift  in  the  work- 
ing classes  ?  Would  it  not  affect  the  question  of  wages, 
and  hand  over  to  the  employer,  rather  than  to  the  em- 
ployed, the  benefit  of  the  State  contribution  ?  Would 
the  receipt  of  State-aid  be  free  from  that  taint  of 
pauperism  which  makes  the  Poor  Law  relief  bitter  to  the 
self-respect  and  independence  of  the  best  of  the  working 
classes?  " 

At  the  time  of  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law 
in  1834,  few  people  would  have  said  that  the 
labourer  could  afford  to  make  provision  for  his 
sickness  and  burial  out  of  his  then  earnings. 
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Suppose  the  State  had  stepped  in  then  with  a 
scheme  for  making  provision  for  him  at  such 
a  time,  can  one  believe  that  Friendly  Societies 
could  have  increased  their  membership  in  so 
marvellous  a  manner  as  they  have  done  ? 
Fortunately  the  Parliament  of  the  day  took  a 
different  view.  They  said  you  can  put  by  for 
times  of  sickness  if  you  choose,  and  we  will 
not  burden  the  State  with  the  duty.  Conse- 
quently the  labourer  had  to  see  what  he  could 
do  for  himself,  and  the  Friendly  Society 
movement  grew  and  flourished  under  the  pro- 
tection, but  without  the  interference  of,  the 
State.  I  believe  that  to-day  the  Friendly 
Societies  are  capable  of  undertaking  the  work 
of  providing  adequately  for  the  old  age  of 
their  members,  and  will  undertake  it,  if  they 
are   let   alone. 

On  this  point  I  will  make  my  last  quotation 
from  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  of  1896. 
They  say  : — 

"Before  closing  our  Eeport  we  desire  to  refer  to  one 
consideration,  which  the  course  of  our  inquiry  has  strongly- 
impressed  upon  us.  It  is  that  a  large  and  constantly 
increasing  number  of  the  industrial  population  of  this 
country  do  already,  by  prudence,  self-reliance,  and  self- 
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denial,  make  their  old  age  independent  and  respected. 
We  entertain  a  strong  hope  that  the  improvement  which 
is  constantly  taking  place  in  the  financial  and  moral 
condition  of  labom'  will  do  much  to  deprive  the  problem 
we  have  had  to  consider  of  the  importance  now  attaching 
to  it." 

I  believe  this  anticipation  will  be  fulfilled. 

It  now  only  remains  for  me  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  Poor  Law 
under  which  adequate  relief  can  be  given  to 
any  one  who  can  show  himself  to  be  destitute. 
The  Poor  Law  takes  no  regard  of  age  in 
relieving  those  unable  from  one  cause  or 
another  to  support  themselves  without  its  aid. 
What  we  have  to  see  to  is  that  the  Poor  Law  is 
wisely  and  justly  administered,  and  that  those 
old  people  who  have  to  resort  to  its  help  as 
their  last  resource  are  kindly  and  considerately 
treated,  and  that,  if  ill,  they  are  properly 
nursed  and  cared  for.  If  the  Poor  Law  wants 
reforming,  by  all  means  let  it  be  reformed ;  but 
by  making  any  separate  provision  for  the 
relief  of  the  aged  poor  by  the  State  we  shall 
be  merely  setting  up  a  new  Poor  Law,  and 
establishing  a  privileged  class  of  paupers, 
among  whom  will  be  found  many  who  are 
now  entirely  independent  of  State-aid,  while 
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we  shall  not  be  relieving  to  any  appreciable 
extent  the  existing  Poor  Law  of  the  burden 
which  it  now  has  to  bear. 

Old  Age  Pensio7is  and  Deferred  Pay. — 
Events  have  moved  rapidly  since  the  above 
article  was  written  (January,  1899).  The 
House  of  Commons  has  now  appointed  a 
Select  Committee  of  its  own  "  to  consider 
and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  improving 
the  condition  of  the  aged  deserving  poor  and 
of  providing  for  those  of  them  who  are  help- 
less and  infirm  ;  and  to  inquire  whether  any 
of  the  Bills  dealing  with  Old  Age  Pensions, 
and  submitted  to  Parliament  during  the 
present  Session,  can  with  advantage  be 
adopted  either  with  or  without  amendment  " 
(Times,  25th  of  April,  1899).  I  hope  that 
this  step  is  merely  intended,  now  that  the 
Eeport  of  Lord  Rothschild's  Committee  has 
killed  Old  Age  Pensions,  to  give  the  various 
schemes  a  decent  burial. 

There  is,  however,  an  argument  used  in 
favour  of  them,  the  fallacy  of  which,  as  it 
seems  to  have  great  weight  with  some  people, 
it  may  serve  a  useful  purpose  to  expose. 
This   argument  is  that  the   proposal   merely 
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involves  the  extension  of  a  principle  already 
admitted  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  em- 
ployed and  paid  by  the  State  out  of  imperial 
taxation  or  of  those  employes  of  certain  local 
authorities  who  receive  what  is  known  as 
superannuation  pay  upon  their  term  of  em- 
ployment coming  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  to  whose  advocacy  the 
present  agitation  for  Old  Age  Pensions  mainly 
owes  its  undoubted  strength,  has  often  used 
this  argument.  Thus  in  a  speech  at  Bir- 
mingham on  the  19th  of  November,  1891,  he 
spoke,  as  reported  by  the  Times,  as  follows  : — 

"  Then  there  is  a  second  point  which  I  think  also  is 
clearly  established,  and  that  is  that  society  as  a  whole 
owes  something  to  these  veterans  of  industry  "  (referring 
to  the  aged  poor).  "  You  see  I  have  not  altogether 
forgotten  the  doctrine  of  ransom,  although  I  am  very 
willing  to  confess  that  that  word  was  not  very  well 
chosen  to  express  my  own  meaning.  But  I  say  that  the 
State  has  already  recognised  this  claim  in  regard  to  its 
own  servants.  The  soldier  and  the  sailor  are  pensioned. 
(Cheers.)  Yes,  but  peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  than 
war,  and  the  soldiers  of  industry  when  they  fall  out  of 
the  ranks  in  the  conflict  and  competition  in  which  they 
are  constantly  engaged — they  also  have  some  claim  to 
the  consideration  and  gratitude  of  the  country.  The 
claim  has  been  recognised  in  the  Poor  Law,  with  its 
annual   expenditure  of  nine  millions   sterling,   and   the 
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only  question  is  whether  a  part  of  this  sum  may  not  be 
expended  more  humanely,  more  economically,  in  pro- 
moting thrift  from  the  outset  rather  than  in  dealing  with 
the  worst,  the  most  fatal  results  of  improvidence." 

I  quote  this  last  paragraph  of  the  extract 
to  point  out  that  the  Poor  Law  takes  no  note, 
in  principle ^  of  character,  age,  or  sex,  but  was 
estabhshed  for  the  rehef  of  destitution  from 
whatever  cause  arising,  and  to  prevent  the 
scandal  of  any  person  dying  from  the  want 
of  the  bare  necessaries  of  existence.  It  ought 
not,  strictly  speaking,  to  recognise  any  other 
claim. 

Again,  in  an  article  on  "  Old  Age  Pensions" 
which  appeared  in  the  National  Review  for 
February,  1892,  Mr.  Chamberlain  puts  forward 
the  same  argument : — 

"  The  industrial  poor  have  really  some  claim  on  the 
society  that  they  have  served  and  on  the  State  as  its 
representatives.  After  a  life  of  unremitting  toil  at  a 
remuneration  which  has  barely  sufficed  for  daily  wants, 
they  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  receive  their  subsis- 
tence at  the  cost  of  their  self-respect.  Those  who  have 
been  in  the  direct  service  of  the  State,  as  in  the  great 
manufacturing  departments  or  in  the  Post  Office  and 
Revenue  services,  as  well  as  soldiers  and  sailors,  are 
provided  for  in  their  old  age.  The  veterans  of  industry 
also   are   entitled   to   some   consideration,    and    this    is 
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already  frequently  recognised  by  large  employers  of 
labour,  and  by  corporations,  such  as  railway  and  ship- 
ping companies.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  they 
must  look  to  society  as  the  universal  employers  for  the 
aid  and  stimulus  which  will  enable  them  to  prepare  for 
old  age." 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  argument  was,  of  course, 
seized  upon  by  other  speakers,  and  carried 
considerably  further  than  he  probably  antici- 
pated. A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Radcliffe  Trade  Council  submitting  that  the 
question  of  Old  Age  Pensions  should  take 
a  more  prominent  place  than  it  had  hitherto 
done,  and  pointing  out  that  all  statesmen  and 
public  officials  had  pensions  to  look  forward 
to,  gave  Mr.  Chamberlain  an  opportunity, 
which  he  took  advantage  of,  to  try  to  make 
his  meaning  clearer. 

His  reply  to  the  letter,  through  his  secre- 
tary, was  as  follows  {Times ^  7th  of  December, 
1898)  :— 

"  Your  council  appears  to  have  come  to  a  decision  on  in- 
complete information.  It  is  not  true  that  statesmen  have 
a  pension  to  look  forward  to,  although  a  very  small  and 
strictly  limited  number  of  such  pensions  have  been 
granted  from  time  to  time,  but  not  one  statesman  out  of 
twenty  ever  takes  advantage  of  the  arrangement.  As 
regards  the  officials  of  whom  you  speak,  the  pension  is 
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taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  salaries,  and  it  is,  in  fact, 
only  deferred  pay.  There  is  therefore  not  much  analogy 
between  existing  pensions  and  anything  which  may  here- 
after be  proposed  in  connection  with  the  general  popula- 
tion. That  subject  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  is 
not  lightly  to  be  dealt  with,  but  Mr.  Chamberlain  repeats 
what  he  said  at  Manchester,  which  is,  that  he  hopes  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  do  something  in  the  matter 
before  the  present  Parhament  comes  to  an  end." 

One  would  assume  from  the  above  letter 
that  Mr.  Chamberlain  had  perceived  the  flaw  in 
this  analogy,  at  least  in  so  far  as  public  officials 
were  concerned.  Unfortunately  such  is  not 
the  case,  for  in  a  recent  discussion  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Sir  Fortescue  Flan- 
nery's  Bill  (22nd  of  March,  1899)  he  again 
brought  forward  the  argument  as  follows  : — 

"  My  own  belief  is  that  the  only  way  to  solve  the 
question  of  Old  Age  Pensions  is  by  approaching  it  by 
sections.  ^Ye  are  dealing  with  it  by  sections.  We  have 
dealt  with  it  in  regard  to  civil  servants,  police,  municipal 
officials,  and  school  teachers.  These  are  sections,  and  all 
objections  to  dealing  with  the  question  by  sections  would 
apply  with  equal  force  against  these  "  {Times  Report). 

It  becomes,  therefore,  necessary  to  show 
how  the  analogy  fails  even  in  the  case  of 
those  limited  classes. 

Putting  aside  the  universal  scheme  of  Mr. 
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Charles  Booth,  which  takes  no  account  of 
deserts,  all  other  schemes  based  on  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  argmnent  involve  the  proposi- 
tion that  every  one  who  earns  his  own  living- 
is  thereby  serving  the  State.  In  a  sense  this 
is,  of  course,  true,  but  only  in  the  same  sense 
that  those  who  are  deliberately  idle  and  dis- 
solute are  doing  the  State  a  disservice.  But 
it  seems  to  me  that  until  we  have  arrived  at 
complete  Socialism,  under  which  the  State 
directly  employs  all  labour,  it  is  quite  im- 
possible to  accept  the  proposition  as  a  true 
one. 

At  present  the  community  finds  it  con- 
venient to  entrust  the  ministers  of  its  will, 
i.e.,  the  State,  with  certain  functions  which 
necessitate  the  employment  of  labour.  In 
the  employment  of  this  labour  the  State 
makes  its  own  conditions,  and  it  has  thought 
well  to  establish  a  system  of  deferred  pay, 
certainly  not  on  the  ground  of  moral  principle 
invoked  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  but  for  some 
one  or  other  of  the  following  purely  practical 
reasons  : — 

1.  As  an  attraction  to  counterbalance   the 
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somewhat  stringent  conditions  of  its  service 
(e.g.,  the  service  being  a  bar  to  any  other 
profitable  employment,  such  as  directorship 
of  a  company),  and  so  lo  secure  the  best  men. 

2.  In  order  to  ensure  continuity  of  service, 
so  that  its  work  may  be  both  certain  to  be 
done  and  efficiently  done. 

3.  So  that  it  may  be  able  to  get  rid  of  its 
employes  at  an  age  when  their  powers  may  be 
supposed  to  begin  to  fail. 

4.  So  that  promotion  in  the  service  may  be 
more  rapid,  and 

5.  Because  the  risk  of  losing  the  deferred 
pay  has  a  distinct  tendency  to  secure  honest 
service. 

Pensions  to  the  police  are  also  governed  by 
the  same  considerations. 

In  the  special  case  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
it  is  doubtful  whether,  under  our  voluntary 
system  of  enlistment,  the  country  would  get 
the  necessary  number  of  armed  defenders 
unless  it  established  some  system  of  deferred 
pay  to  which  the  men  could  look  forward  as 
the  reward  of  long  service  and  good  conduct. 
At  the  present  time,  when  trade  is  good,  the 
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attraction  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  as  many 
men  to  join  the  army  as  are  wanted. 

In  the  case  of  the  employes  of  local  authori- 
ties the  movement  in  favour  of  a  system  of 
superannuation  pay  (which  is  merely  deferred 
pay  under  another  name)  has,  it  must  be 
admitted,  generally  been  started  by  those 
very  employes.  But  there  any  analogy 
ceases,  for  these  employes  consent  in  ex- 
change for  the  superannuation  pay  that  a 
certain  sum  shall  be  deducted  from  their 
salaries  as  they  are  paid  to  go  towards  the 
cost  of  that  pay.  Indeed,  the  deductions  are 
calculated  to  cause  a  very  small  tax  on  the 
pockets  of  the  ratepayers. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  argue  whether  the 
system  of  superannuation  pay  is  a  good  one, 
but  assuming  that  it  is  so,  it  must  be  clear 
that  only  a  system  of  compulsory  insurance 
for  old  age  generally  could  bear  any  analogy 
to  it.  And  even  Mr.  Chamberlain  admits  that 
such  insurance  is  not  universally  applicable. 
"  I  think  myself,"  he  said,  in  a  speech  at 
Portsmouth  on  April  2,  1891,  "  that  the 
English  working  classes  are  not  prepared 
for  a  compulsory  reduction  of  their  wages." 
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So    that    the    analogy    fails    in     this    case 
also. 

There  is,  further,  one  great  distinction 
between  Old  Age  Pensions  and  deferred  or 
superannuation  pay  which  must  be  men- 
tioned. The  latter  may  be  entirely  forfeited 
by  misconduct,  subjecting  the  public  servant 
to  dismissal  from  the  service  of  the  State. 
An  ordinary  employer  of  labour  may,  indeed, 
dismiss  a  man  from  his  service  for  miscon- 
duct, but,  supposing  a  system  of  Old  Age 
Pensions  were  established  by  the  State,  would 
that  dismissal  entail  the  forfeiture  of  a  State 
pension?  Surely  not.  A  may  discharge  B, 
and  justly,  without  the  pension  which  might, 
under  other  circumstances,  at  some  time  or 
other  have  become  payable  to  B  by  A,  but 
it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  say  that  because 
x\  discharges  B,  therefore  B  should  lose  the 
pension  payable  to  him  by  C. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed  almost  impossible, 
except  in  the  higher  grades  of  employment, 
to  secure  the  conditions  of  State  service  pro- 
perly so-called  in  the  ordinary  labour  market. 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  as  Mr.  Chamberlain  says, 
that    some   large    employers    of    labour    and 
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corporations,  such  as  railway  and  shipping 
companies,  have  secured  the  permanent  ser- 
vice of  their  workmen  by  the  estabhshment 
of  sick  benefit  and  old  age  insurance  funds 
to  which  both  employers  and  employed  con- 
tribute. But  the  ordinary  workman,  desirous 
of  retaining  his  complete  independence,  and 
influenced  to  a  large  extent  by  the  Trades 
Unions  and  Friendly  Societies,  has  never 
been  quite  comfortable  under  the  restrictions 
imposed  upon  him  against  bringing  his  work, 
should  the  opportunity  offer,  to  a  better 
market,  nor  is  it  perhaps  desirable  that  he 
should  in  any  way  lose  the  liberty  to  leave 
his  employment  without  personal  loss  when 
he  chooses  to  do  so. 

Although  I  have  felt  obhged  to  argue  the 
matter  at  some  length,  does  not  the  question 
after  all  lie  in  a  nutshell  ?  Is  not  the  demand 
for  Old  Age  Pensions,  which  is  based  upon 
this  argument,  one  which  implies  that, 
because  A  chooses  to  pension  off  his  servant 
Bj  therefore  A  should  be  forced  to  pension 
off  the  servants  of  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  so  on 
ad  infinitum  'I  Surely  the  statement  of  the 
argument  in  this  its  barest  form  should  suffice 
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to  show  its  utter  absurdity.  Any  way,  I  hope 
that  I  may  have  succeeded  in  showing  that, 
by  whatever  other  arguments  State-aided 
pensions  for  the  poor  can  be  supported,  the 
argument  in  their  favour  from  the  analogy  of 
deferred  and  superannuation  pay  absolutely 
fails  to  hold  good.* 

"  Those  who  are  specially  interested  in  the  question 
of  Old  Age  Pensions,  and  who  wish  to  know  more  about 
it  should  get  the  pamphlets  which  have  been  issued  by  a 
Committee  specially  formed  for  collecting  and  printing 
information  and  statistics  on  the  matter.  The  Committee 
{Chairman,  General  Lord  Methuen,  K.C.V.O.  ;  Hon. 
Secretary,  W.  A.  Bailward,  Esq.,  15,  Buckingham  Street, 
Strand,  W.C.)  has  already  issued  the  following  pamphlets  : 

1.  Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 

(This  pamphlet  sets  out  shortly  the  main  objec- 
tions to  Old  Age  Pensions  from  the  General, 
Friendly  Society,  and  Poor  Law  points  of  view.) 

2.  Some  Considerations  on  the  Question  of  Old  Age 
Pensions.     (Mr.  W.  A.  Bailward.) 

3.  State-aided  Pensions.     (Mr.  C.  S.  Loch.) 

4.  Old  Age  Pensions. 

(A  Criticism  of  Sir  Fortescue  Flannery's  Bill.) 

5.  Abstract  of  the  Eeport  of  Lord  Eothschild's  Com- 
mittee. 

6.  Pensions  and  Voluntary  Effort.    (Mr.  J.  Martineau.) 

7.  Mistakes  and  Misstatements. 

8.  A  Eeply  to  Mr.  Charles  Booth's  Proposal. 

Other  pamphlets  will  follow. 


Ill 


THE  ENGLISH  FOOB   LAW    AND 
FBIENDLY  SOCIETIES 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  social  progress  of 
the  Enghsh  nation  during  the  long  and  pros- 
perous reign  of  our  Queen — that  is  to  say, 
from  1837  to  the  present  time — no  facts  stand 
out  more  prominently  than  the  decrease  of 
pauperism,  the  growth  of  Friendly  Societies, 
and  the  increasing  efficiency  of  charitable 
effort.  No  persons  nowadays  would,  I  think, 
venture  to  deny  the  close  connection  which 
exists  between  these  three  facts.  That  the 
new  Poor  Law  has  had  the  most  beneficial 
effect  in  forcing  those  who  might  be  inclined 
to  be  dependent  to  become  independent  and 
in  giving  a  freer  scope  to  charity  cannot  be 
gainsaid.     That  such  would  be  the  result  of 
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the  Act  of  1834,  which  prohibited  relief  being 
given  to  the  able-bodied,  was  prophesied  by 
those  who  supported  it  in  its  passage  through 
Parliament,  and  indeed  its  effect  upon  Friendly 
Societies  very  soon  became  apparent.  In 
their  very  first  Eeport  (p.  55)  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  gave  evidence  to  show  how 
this  confident  anticipation,  which  was  founded 
upon  the  experience  of  a  few  Unions  where 
a  careful  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  had 
prevailed  prior  to  1834,  was  justified.  They 
quote  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt — whose  name  has  been 
for  years  a  household  word  among  members 
of  Friendly  Societies — as  telling  thein  that, 
while  between  August,  1833  and  1834,  he  had 
certified  360  Friendly  Societies,  during  the 
following  year  the  number  of  Societies  certified 
by  him  had  more  than  doubled,  reaching  a 
total  of  750.  Li  1836  accounts  reached  them 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  of  Friendly 
Societies  and  Medical  Clubs  springing  up 
everywhere,  as  the  direct  effect  of  the  new 
Poor  Law.  But  I  need  not  quote  the  many 
instances  which  are  given  in  the  early  Ke- 
ports  of  the  Commissioners  in  proof  of  the 
statement.     The  fact  speaks  for  itself.     It  is 
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illustrated  by  the  extraordinary  reductions  in 
the  general  pauperism  of  the  country  since 
1834,  and  especially  in  the  male  adult  able- 
bodied  pauperism.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  get  at  any  reliable  statistics  before  1848. 
Since  that  year  returns  known  as  the  "  B  " 
returns  have  been  regularly  made  of  the 
number  of  paupers  relieved  in  England  and 
Wales  on  two  days  in  every  year,  viz., 
the  1st  of  January  and  the  1st  of  July,  and 
a  comparison  of  the  mean  pauperism  for  the 
years  ended  Lady  Day,  1849  and  1898,  shows 
how  remarkably  it  has  decreased.  The  figures 
are  as  follows  : — 


ended 
y  Day. 

Number  of  Paupers. 

Per  mille  of 

Paupers  to 

Population. 

O      . 

Estimated 
Population. 

3'^ 

Indoor. 

Outdoor. 

Total. 

1849 
1898 

101,915 
187,664 

791,292 
525,202 

893,207 
712,866 

51-4 
22-9 

580 
649 

17,362,982 
31,055,355 

Note.  —  The    figures   exclude   numbers   of 
lunatics  and  vagrants. 

There   were   thus    514    paupers    in    every 
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10,000  of  population  in  1849,  as  against  229 
in  1898. 

The  increase  in  indoor  pauperism  looks 
serious  on  paper,  but,  considering  the  in- 
creased comforts  which  the  Poor  Law  now 
provides  in  workhouses  for  the  sick  and  infirm, 
it  is  not  surprising.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
when  increase  of  population  is  taken  into 
account,  indoor  pauperism  shows  only  an 
infinitesimal  increase  from  5*9  per  1,000  in 
1849  to  6-0  per  1,000  in  1898. 

If  the  number  of  paupers  had  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population  we 
should  have  had  1,597,586  instead  of  712,866. 
What  has  become  of  these  884,720  possible 
paupers  ?  May  we  not  say  that  a  considerable 
number  of  them  are  now  connected,  directly 
as  men  and  indirectly  as  women  and  children, 
with  Friendly  Societies  ?  * 

*  The  membership  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd- 
fellows (Manchester  Unity)  has  increased  from  225,194 
on  January  1,  1852,  to  787,962  on  January  1,  1898; 
while  that  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Foresters  has  in- 
creased from  76,990  on  January  1,  1846,  to  731,442  on 
December  31,  1897,  an  increase  of  1,217,220  members  in 
both  Orders.  According  to  Whitakef s  Almanack  for 
1898  (p.  661)  the  ten  largest  Friendly  Societies  in  the 
United  Kingdom  numbered  2,210,476  members  in  1895. 
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As  an  example  of  the  growth  of  the  Friendly 
Society  movement,  and  of  the  accompanying 
decrease  in  general  pauperism,  I  will  instance 
the  county  of  Hants,  and  it  will  suffice  for  my 
purpose  to  illustrate  the  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership of  Friendly  Societies  in  that  county 
by  taking  the  three  affiliated  Societies  which 
have  the  largest  number  of  members,  viz.,  the 
Hampshire  Friendly  Society,  the  Oddfellow^s 
(Manchester  Unity),  and  the  Ancient  Order 
of  Foresters.  The  earliest  dates  for  which  I 
have  been  able  to  get  statistics  are  1843  in 
the  case  of  the  Hampshire  Friendly  Society, 
1853  in  the  case  of  the  Manchester  Unity, 
and  1850  in  the  case  of  the  Foresters.  The 
figures  are  as  follow,  excluding  juvenile  mem- 
bers and  women : — 


Society. 

Date. 

Numbers 
of  Lodges, 
Courts,  or 
Branches, 

Numbers 
of  Adult 

Male 
Benefit 

Members. 

In- 
crease. 

Hampshire 

End  of  1843 

22 

955 

„     „  1897 

101 

9,065 

8,110 

Manchester  \ 

,,     ,,  1853 

35 

2,540 

Unity  ...  \ 

n     „  1897 

105 

28,753 

26,213 

Foresters... 

„     „  1850 

29 

1,864 

„     „  1897 

178 

35,071 

33,207 
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Thus  we  see  an  increase  of  membership  in 
these  three  Societies  from  5,359  to  72,889,  a 
gain  of  some  67,000  members.  Now  let  us 
consider  for  a  moment  tlie  figures  of  pauperism 
for  the  county.  I  am  not  able,  as  I  have  said, 
to  give  any  statistics  which  will  serve  my  pur- 
poses for  an  earlier  date  than  the  year  ended 
at  Lady  Day,  1849,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  by  that  year  pauperism  had  been 
considerably  reduced  all  over  the  country, 
so  that  if  earlier  returns  were  available  the 
decrease  of  pauperism  would  be  much  more 
marked.  Still,  the  decrease  in  the  pauperism 
of  the  county  since  1849  is  remarkable  enough. 
The  following  table  gives  the  decrease  in  the 
general  pauperism  of  the  county  (exclusive  of 
lunatics  and  vagrants)  since  1849  : — 


CD     >!. 

^2  . 

<D   6 

o     . 

Year  end 
Lady  Da 

Mean  num 

of  Paupe 

relieved 

-4-3      C/5 

O    JJ 

Per  mille 

Paupers 

Populatic 

Number 
Unions 

Population. 

1849 

21,690 

80-5 

23 

268,989 
(Census  of  1841). 

1898 

19,312 

2,378 

28-9 

26 

666,250 
(Census  of  1891). 
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The  figures  show  that  if  the  pauperism  of 
the  county  had  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
increase  of  population  it  would  have  numbered 
53,723  paupers  at  the  present  time,  instead  of 
19,312.  There  is,  therefore,  a  relative  decrease 
of  34,411  paupers,  or  64  per  cent.* 

May  we,  then,  not  justly  conclude  that  the 
effect  of  the  Prohibitory  Order  which  was 
framed  in  1844  has  been  to  drive  the  larger 
number  of  those  who  used  to  rely  on  the  Poor 
Law  as  their  best  club,  "  from  which  they  got 
everything  out  while  paying  nothing  in,"  to 
join  a  friendly  society,  and  so  insure  against 
all  the  ordinary  accidents  of  life  ? 

Unfortunately  a  feeling  seems  to  be  spring- 
ing up  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  rank-and- 
file  of  the  Friendly  Societies — which  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  their  leaders  have  so  far 
discouraged — that  as  the  societies  have  done 
so  much  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the  rates 
they  are  entitled  to  some  consideration  from 
representatives  of  the  ratepayers  in  return. 
I  say  unfortunately^  because  the  whole  object 
of  the  Friendly  Society  movement  from  the 

*  It  would  be  of   interest  if  similar  tables   could   be 
drawn  up  for  every  county  in  England  and  Wales. 
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very  first  has  been  to  free  the  people  from  the 
necessity  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Poor 
Law  at  all.  The  founders  of  Friendly  Societies 
had  no  idea  of  getting  any  quid  pro  quo  for 
what  to  them  was  a  work  of  love.  It  is  true 
that  the  Friendly  Societies'  Act  of  1793, 
which  was  intended  to  encourage  their  forma- 
tion, did  exempt  their  members  from  removal 
under  the  Poor  Law  until  they  became  actually 
chargeable  to  the  parish,  and  that  the  framers 
of  the  Act  had  in  mind  the  diminution  of  the 
burden  of  the  Poor  Law  relief ;  but  as  Mr. 
Brabrook,  the  Chief  Registrar  of  Friendly 
Societies,  remarks  in  his  recently  published 
book*  there  was  at  this  early  period,  "  having 
regard  to  the  vicious  principles  upon  which 
Poor  Law  relief  was  then  administered," 
something  to  be  said  for  thus  privileging 
members  of  friendly  societies,  and  that,  al- 
though the  same  argument  is  advanced  now, 
it  has  ceased  to  have  the  same  weight. 

"  Since  the  great  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  "  (I  am  now 
quoting  Mr.  Brabrook 's  own  woi'ds)  "  it  has  been  apphed 
with  more  or  less  strictness  to  its  proper  purpose  of  the 


:):  It  Provident  Societies  and  Industrial  Welfare  "  (The 
Victorian  Era  Series).     Blackie  and  Son,  1898. 
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relief  of  destitution.  That  reform  has  undoubtedly  led 
to  the  formation  of  Friendly  Societies,  but  it  is  another 
thing  to  say  that  the  Societies  have  saved  so  much  in 
poor  rates.  That  would  be  to  imply  that  their  members, 
if  they  have  not  belonged  to  such  Societies,  would  have 
been  destitute.  Whether  they  would  have  been  so  or 
not  no  one  can  tell  ;  we  think  it  is  a  libel  upon  them  to 
say  that  they  would.  If  they  had  not  invested  their 
savings  in  Friendly  Societies  they  would  presumably 
have  invested  them  elsewhere.  A  Friendly  Society 
creates  no  wealth.  It  only  husbands  and  distributes  it " 
(p.  46). 

I  would  add  that  if  the  Friendly  Societies 
required  a  little  nursing  in  their  infancy  they 
have  now  grown  to  man's  estate,  and  can  well 
get  on  without  it. 

I  believe  that  the  present  leaders  of  the 
Societies  are  fully  alive  to  the  danger  of 
allowing  the  State,  whether  in  the  form  of 
subsidies  from  Imperial  sources  or  from  the 
rates,  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with 
the  working  out  of  a  social  problem  which  it 
is  not  beyond  their  power  to  solve ;  but  that 
in  some  quarters  the  feeling  to  which  I  have 
referred  exists  cannot  be  doubted.  It  showed 
itself  quite  recently  in  the  passing  of  the 
Outdoor  Belief  Friendly  Societies  Act  of  1894, 
which  allowed  Boards  of  Guardians  in  granting 
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outdoor  relief  to  disregard  entirely  any  income 
which  might  be  coming  to  the  applicant  from 
the  Friendly  Society  of  which  he  was  a 
member.  It  is  true  that  this  Act  only  gives 
the  Guardians  a  discretion  in  the  matter,  and 
the  very  strong  arguments  against  the  practice 
will,  I  hope,  induce  Guardians  to  ignore  the 
Act  altogether,  for  they  will  not  be  advancing 
the  true  interests  of  the  Friendly  Societies  by 
using  the  power  which  it  gives  them.  Those 
arguments  were  presented  in  a  very  able  and 
forcible  manner  by  the  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners as  early  as  1840,  they  were  re-af!irmed 
by  the  Poor  Law  Board  in  1870,  and  stated 
to  be  based  on  sound  and  politic  principles  by 
the  Friendly  Societies  Commission  in  1874 
(Fourth  Eeport,  p.  clxxxix.  et  seq). 

Those  who  argue  for  preferential  treatment 
of  members  of  Friendly  Societies  say  that  it 
will  act  as  an  encouragement  to  the  Societies, 
for  they  fear  that  labourers  will  not  join  them 
if  the  result  of  their  so  doing  is  to  deprive 
them  of  a  portion  of  the  relief  which  they 
could  otherwise  have  obtained.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  what  is  considered  an  injustice  Sir 
E.   H.    Paget,    Bart.,   put  to  the  Poor   Law 
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Board  in  1870  the  case  of  two  widows, 
each  having  the  same  number  of  children,  one 
of  whom  was  in  receipt  of  6s.  from  a  Benefit 
Society,  while  the  other  was  totally  without 
resources.  The  latter  received  10s.  a  week 
poor  relief,  the  former  only  4s. ;  the  aggregate 
income  of  each  being  10s.  a  week.  He  did 
not  seem  to  think  it  fair  that  the  same  income 
should  be  allow^ed  to  both. 

But  the  Poor  Law  Board  answered  that  the 
only  question  the  Guardians  had  to  consider, 
according  to  the  strict  interpretation  of  the 
law,  was  how  much  relief  would  be  required  to 
relieve  the  destitution,  and  that  in  coming  to 
a  decision  all  sources  of  income  must  be  taken 
into  account. 

How  could  they  give  any  other  answer  ? 
The  Friendly  Societies  Commission  say,  in 
referring  to  the  varying  practice  followed  by 
Boards  of  Guardians  in  the  matter  of  relief 
to  members  of  Friendly  Societies  (the  general 
practice  being  only  to  take  into  account  one 
half  of  the  sick  pay,  or  to  give  a  man  in 
receipt  of  sick  pay  half  the  relief  which  his 
circumstances  would  require  had  he  no  such 
source   of    income),    that   those   courses   had 
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been  adopted  as  a  kind  of  compromise  between 
the  apparently  harsh  principles  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  the  desire  to  encourage  Friendly 
Societies.  They  added  that  those  courses 
were  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  those 
who  urged  that  sick  pay  or  annuities  derived 
from  Friendly  Societies  should  be  treated  on 
a  different  footing  from  other  kinds  of  property, 
or  that  the  members  of  such  Societies  should 
be  more  favourably  regarded  than  other  appli- 
cants for  rehef .  As  to  this  compromise  they 
went  on  to  say  : — 

"  We  believe  it  is   an  error  to  suppose  that   it   has 
actually  encouraged  providence,  and  we   think   that  in 
the  present  state  of  Friendly  Societies  it  is  more  likely  to 
have  an  opposite  effect.     The  same  favour  that  is  shown 
to  members  of  one  kind  of  Friendly  Society  must  be 
shown  to  all,  for  the  Guardians  have  no  means  of  dis- 
criminating between   good   and   bad   Societies ;    and,  if 
they  had,   a   man  who   through    ignorance   had   joined 
a  Society  which  did  not  meet  with  their  approval  might 
with  some  justice  complain  that  his  provident  intentions 
were  not  recognised  as  well  as  those  of  his  neighbour. 
They  must,  therefore,   allow   half   the    sick  pay  in   all 
cases  ;  but  this  would  be  pro  tanto  an  encouragement  to 
the  worse  kind  of  Clubs,  which  are  directly  mischievous 
to  the  ratepayers,  by  throwing  their  members   on   the 
rates,    and    discouraging    to   providence    by   failing    to 
perform    the   promises   held   out   to   those   who   joined 
them." 
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As  to  placing  sick  pay  or  annuities  derived 
from  Friendly  Societies  on  a  different  footing 
to  other  kinds  of  property  the  Poor  Law 
Board  pointed  out  in  their  reply  to  Mr.  Paget 
in  1870  the  difficulty  of  drawing  any  such 
distinction. 

"  If,  instead  of  subscribing  to  a  Benefit  Society,  a  man 
had  invested  in  a  Savings  Bank,  he  would  have  shown 
himself  equally  prudent,  and   his  widow  might  equally 
claim  to  have  the  property  thus  bequeathed  to  her  left 
out  of  account  if  she  asked  for  parish  relief.     Property 
left  to  a  widow  in  cottages,  or  derived  from  a  policy  of 
insurance   on   the   husband's    life,    might    be    held    to 
estabhsh  a  similar  claim.     The  result  accordingly  would 
be  that  a  vast  number  of  persons  not  destitute  would  be 
encouraged  to  become  paupers.    The  principle  of  leaving 
property  bequeathed  to  widows  out  of  account  in  granting 
relief  would  establish  the  principle  that  the  rates  were 
not  the  very  last  resource  of  the  poorest  class,   but  a 
collateral  insurance  fund,  to  which  not  destitution  alone, 
but  the  receipt  of  annuities  from  other   sources   would 
establish  a  claim." 

The  Friendly  Societies  Commission  did,  it 
is  true,  acknowledge  that  there  was  a  tangible 
distinction  between  sick  insurance  and  money 
invested  in  a  savings  bank  or  in  the  purchase 
of  property,  in  that  the  former  was  an  irre- 
claimable weekly  payment  for  a  specfic  object, 
while  the  latter  might  be  drawn  out  or  realised 
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at  any  time,  but  this  distinction  did  not  alter 
their  view  that  to  ignore  wholly  or  partially 
any  source  of  income  possessed  by  an  appli- 
cant for  relief  was  to  take  an  erroneous  view 
of  the  principles  upon  which  the  Poor  Law 
should  be  administered,  and  might  result  in 
a  man  obtaining  from  his  Society  and  the 
Guardians  a  larger  sum  than  he  could  earn  at 
work,  and  that  he  would  thus  be  placed  in  a 
better  situation  than  that  of  the  independent 
labourer.  They  added  further,  that  it  was 
a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  a  person  entitled  to 
sick  pay  from  a  Friendly  Society  would,  in 
the  advent  of  a  stringent  administration  of 
the  law,  be  in  no  better  position  than  one 
entirely  without  means. 

"A  very  small  additional  sum,"  they  pointed  out, 
"  earned  by  his  children  or  any  member  of  his  family 
would  generally  suffice  to  keep  him  above  the  degrada- 
tion of  pauperism  and  free  from  the  application  of  the 
v^orkhouse  test.  But  a  person  entirely  tvithout  means 
must  necessarily  in  sickness  apply  for  parish  relief,  and 
might  he  forced  to  enter  the  workhouse  in  order  to  obtain 
it." 

It  is  well  to  mark  this  last  sentence,  for 
I  shall  recur  to  the  subject  later  on,  when 
I  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  the  Friendly 
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Societies  can,  by  a  better  way  than  that  of 
getting  preferential  rehef  from  the  rates,  secure 
that  those  who  have  never  attempted  to  pro- 
vide by  their  own  exertions  against  the 
ordinary  accidents  of  hfe  shall  not  reap  any 
advantage  from  their  neglect  to  do  so. 

If  one  gives  way  one  inch  one  has  often  to 
yield  the  ell,  and  the  Outdoor  Relief  Friendly 
Societies  Act  seems  to  have  whetted  the 
appetite  of  some  of  the  benefit  societies.  In 
March  last  for  instance  (I  am  now  quoting 
from  the  Pooi'  Lata  Officers'  Journal  of  the 
4th  November,  1898) : 

' '  The  Wellington  (Somerset)  Board  of  Guardians  resolved 
that,  when  outdoor  relief  was  granted  to  those  who  had 
been  members  of  Provident  Clubs,  they  should  be  relieved 
on  a  slightly  higher  scale  than  other  cases.  When  an 
attempt  was  made  to  give  the  resolution  practical  effect, 
the  Board  found  themselves  in  a  difficulty,  from  the  fact 
that  the  resolution  was  retrospective,  and  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  old  village  unregistered  Clubs  had 
failed  and  left  no  record  of  membership.  In  August  last 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  frame  regulations  for 
carrying  out  the  resolution.  At  the  meeting  last  week 
this  committee  reported  that,  having  carefully  considered 
the  matter  and  made  inquiries  of  the  relieving  officers 
in  the  Union,  they  were  unable  to  see  in  what  way  the 
resolution  could  be  satisfactorily  carried  out,  and  they 
recommended  the  Board  to  rescind  the  resolution.     As 
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an  amendment  Mr.  Charles  H.  Fox  moved  that  after 
December  next  a  higher  scale  of  relief  should  be  given  to 
fresh  applicants  who  had  kept  up  their  payments  to  a 
Friendly  Society.  After  considerable  discussion  the 
further  consideration  of  this  subject  was  adjourned  to 
the  next  meeting." 

Mr.  Sydney  Price,  the  Glerk  to  the  Welling- 
ton Board,  has  kindly  informed  me  of  the 
result,  which  is,  that  matters  are  left  much 
as  they  were  before  the  passing  of  the  resolu- 
tion, that  is  to  say,  that  each  application  for 
relief  will  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits. 

On  the  question  of  Old  Age  Pensions  we 
again  find  a  few  influential  members  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  asking  for  preferential 
treatment  to  be  dealt  out  to  them.  I  am 
glad  to  think  that  these  gentlemen  form  a 
very  small  minority  of  the  responsible  leaders 
of  the  societies,  but  they  are  very  much  in 
evidence.  I  have  discussed  the  general  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Old  Age  Pensions  are  either 
required  or  desirable  in  my  last  article,  so  I 
need  only  repeat  that,  if  they  are  granted, 
they  will  not  be  limited  to  any  one  class  of 
persons.  The  recent  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Old  Age  Pensions  —  one  of  the 
strongest  Committees  which  could  have  been 
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constituted  to  inquire  into  the  subject — has, 
to  my  mind,  proved  that  completely.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  say  what  a  squeezable 
Parliament  may  do,  and,  of  course,  if  the 
Friendly  Societies  as  a  body  ask  for  pre- 
ferential treatment  in  the  matter,  they  may 
get  their  way,  but  I  am  certain  that  they  will 
not  demand  anything  so  unjust. 

But  the  last  three  matters  are  not  the  only 
ones  in  which  a  demand  has  been  made  that 
the  Poor  Law  should  be  softened  for  the 
benefit  of  members  of  Friendly  Societies 
alone.  The  latest  demand  is  that  the  grant 
of  outdoor  relief  should  not  disenfranchise 
them.  Into  the  question  whether  relief  from 
the  rates  should  be  a  disqualification  for 
voting  at  elections  or  not — and  I  certainly 
think  that  it  should  disqualify  in  elections 
of  Boards  of  Guardians,  whatever  may  be 
decided  as  to  other  elections — I  shall  not 
enter,  except  to  express  my  entire  agreement 
with  the  sentiments  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment who  was  recently  approached  on  the 
subject.  In  reply  to  a  communication  from 
the  Skipton  Board  of  Guardians  enclosing  a 
resolution    in    favour   of    the    exemption    of 
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Friendly  Societies  from  disenfranchisement 
after  receipt  of  Poor  Belief,  Mr.  W.  Morrison, 
M.P.  for  the  Shipton  Division  of  Yorkshire, 
wrote  as  follows:  "1  am  strongly  in  favour 
of  disenfranchising  paupers,  and  I  do  not  see 
my  way  to  creating  distinctions  among  them, 
which  would  be  most  invidious  and  in  the  end 
inequitable  to  those  left  out."  * 

I  think  I  have  now  said  enough  to  show 
which  way  the  wind  is  blowing.  The  demand 
of  the  weak  Friendly  Societies  for  preferential 
treatment  must  be  withstood,  for  I  do  not 
think  it  emanates  from  the  strong  ones,  and 
certainly  not  from  their  responsible  leaders. 

"  No  doubt,"  to  quote  again  from  the  Eeport  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Commission,  "  if  two  cases,  similar 
in  every  other  respect,  presented  themselves,  it  would  be 
very  advisable  to  draw  a  distinction  of  this  kind  in  favour 
of  the  provident  man,  but  we  think  it  impossible  to  lay 
down  any  rule  in  the  matter  which  would  not  conflict 
with  the  principle  of  the  Poor  Law  '  that  every  person 
has  a  legal  right  to  have  his  necessities  relieved  without 
regard  to  his  deserts,'  or  be  Hable  to  the  practical  objec- 
tion that  the  mode  and  amount  of  rehef  must  be  decided 
by  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  and  cannot 
depend  upon  any  such  adventitious  circumstance  as 
membership  of  a  Friendly  Society.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered  that   the    Guardians   have   to   deal   simply   with 

--;=  Pqq^~  Xjaw  Officers'  Journal,  11th  November,  1898. 
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destitution  and  not  to  expend  a  charitable  fund,  and  the 
tendency  of  holding  out  such  favours  to  members  of 
Friendly  Societies  is  to  encourage  men  to  ensure  for  less 
than  their  real  needs  with  a  Friendly  Society,  and  to 
count  on  Poor  Law  relief  to  make  up  the  sum  required 
for  their  support.  It  cannot  but  be  a  mistake  to  deceive 
people  into  supposing  that  they  are  not  receiving  relief 
when  they  are,  in  point  of  fact,  receiving  it ;  and  to  hold 
out  as  an  inducement  to  them  to  join  clubs  a  promise 
that  they  may  then  become  paupers  on  more  favourable 
terms." 

These  are  weighty  words,  and  I  would 
especially  emphasise  one  sentence,  viz.,  the 
encouragement  to  men  "  to  ijisure  for  less  than 
their  real  needs  with  a  Friendhj  Society^  and 
to  count  on  Poor  Law  relief  to  make  uj)  the 
sum  required  for  their  support.'"'  All  schemes 
for  making  members  of  Friendly  Societies  a 
privileged  class  of  paupers  must  tend  to 
weaken  the  strong  and  sound  societies  with- 
out strengthening  the  weak  and  unsound 
ones. 

But  is  there  not  another  path  to  follow  by 
which  Friendly  Societies  may  insure  that 
their  members  shall  be  a  privileged  class 
without  any  help  from  Imperial  and  local 
taxation  ?  I  think  that  there  is.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  the  feelings  of  a  thrifty  and  provident 
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man  who,  while  he  can  enjoy  his  glass  of  beer, 
is  ready  to  sacrifice  it  if  occasion  warrants  in 
order  to  keep  up  his  insurance  for  ill-health 
or  old  age,  when  he  sees  his  neighbour,  who 
has  never  made  any  attempt  to  save,  and 
who  spends  his  spare  time  inside  the  public 
house,  receiving  relief  in  his  home  from  a 
fund  to  which  he  (the  thrifty  man)  is  com- 
pelled to  contribute,  whether  he  wishes  or 
not.  But  why  do  not  he  and  his  fellows,  who 
have  the  power  to  elect  Boards  of  Guardians, 
insist  that  outdoor  relief  should  be  refused  to 
such  a  man  ?  Why  should  he  want  to  lower 
himself  to  the  position  of  that  man  ?  It  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me  that 
the  honest  and  hardworking  labourer  and 
artisan  has  not  been  led  to  see  that  a  well  and 
strictly  administered  Poor  Law  is  the  best 
friend  which  the  good  Friendly  Societies 
have. 

It  is  further  incomprehensible  to  me  how 
any  thoughtful  member  of  a  Friendly  Society 
should  at  the  present  time  seek  for  outside 
aid.  Originating  as  institutions  of  mutual 
benevolence,  the  societies  have  fought  their 
way  upwards,  overcoming   the   suspicions   of 
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Governments,  and  rejecting  (to  quote  the 
words  of  Sir  Frederic  Eden,  who  wrote  in 
1793)  "  a  provision  gratuitously  held  out  to 
them  by  the  public  and  which  was  to  cost 
them  nothing,"  they  have  chosen  "to  be 
indebted  for  relief,  if  they  want  it,  to  their 
own  industry,  and  their  own  frugality." 
Surely  this  is  not  the  time  for  them  to  abandon 
their  efforts  to  make,  themselves  financially 
sound,  just  as  they  are  on  the  point  of 
becoming  so.  Sir  Frederic  Eden  noted  at 
the  end  of  last  century  how  rare  it  was 
for  any  parish  to  be  burdened  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  member  of  any  Friendly 
Society,  and  how  few  w^ere  the  cases  in  which 
the  families  of  members  became  burdensome.* 
It  is  the  same  now.  In  1891,  according  to 
a  House  of  Commons  Return  (Lord  Lyming- 
ton's),  it  was  found  that  there  were  in  the 
workhouses  of  England  and  Wales  14,808 
paupers  who  had  at  one  time  or  another 
belonged  to  Friendl}'  Societies.  Of  this 
number  10,215  had  ceased  to  be  members 
by   non-payment   of    their   premiums,   or   by 

*  Eden,  Sir  F.  M.,  "  State  of  the  Poor,"  1797,  Preface, 

p.   XXV. 
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withdrawal  or  dismissal,  and  the  remainder 
of  4,593  by  the  breaking  up  of  their  Societies. 
Of  course  these  statistics  were  mostly  based 
on  the  statements  of  the  paupers  themselves, 
and  were  impossible  of  verification,  and  there- 
fore unreliable.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
the  class  of  Benefit  Society  to  which  they  had 
belonged — it  might  be  a  Christmas  Club,  a 
Sharing-out  Club,  or  even  a  Goose  Club. 
Further,  it  might  well  be  that  many  of  the 
"break  ups "  were  nothing  more  than  the 
yearly  dissolution  of  the  ordinary  sharing-out 
clubs.  Still,  the  return  is  good  as  far  as  it 
goes,  although,  as  Mr.  Brabrook  says  in  his 
evidence  before  the  Aged  Poor  Eoyal  Com- 
mission, it  may  be  used  for  very  misleading 
purposes. 

"  I  should  like,"  he  said,  "  first  of  all  to  state  what  the 
return  actually  purports  :  it  is  in  regard  to  the  relation 
of  paupers  to  Friendly  Societies ;  and  then  to  point  out 
some  reasons  why  I  think  the  return  even  so  interpreted 
is  not  trustworthy.  The  return  amounts  to  this :  that 
for  every  10,000  persons  who  are  now  members  of 
registered  Friendly  Societies  there  would  be,  if  the 
return  were  trustworthy,  26  indoor  paupers  who  were 
formerly  members  either  of  registered  or  unregistered 
Friendly  Societies  who  have  ceased  to  be  so,  and  12 
whose    Societies  had  broken   up,  making   together   38. 
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But  the  points  in  respect  to  which  it  appears  to  me  that 
that  return  is  not  trustworthy  are  mainly  these  :  that  it 
is  not  a  return  which  you  get  from  any  records  existing 
in  any  public  office  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  it  is  a 
return  obtained  by  inquiry  through  the  officials  of  the 
workhouses  from  the  paupers  themselves.  Thus  the 
returns  have  all  the  weakness  which  the  observations  of 
a  scientific  man  upon  a  savage  race  have  ;  that  he  goes 
and  asks  questions  of  the  savages  and  they  tell  him  ;  they 
say  '  Yes '  without  hesitation,  or  they  tell  him  exactly 
what  they  think  it  is  agreeable  to  him  to  know  ;  and  I 
think  myself  that  the  answers  of  the  paupers  to  the 
question,  '  Did  you  ever  belong  to  a  Friendly  Society  ?  ' 
are  very  little  more  trustworthy  than  such  answers  as 
would  be  given  in  the  case  I  have  supposed.  The 
Friendly  Society  to  which  the  pauper  may  have  belonged 
— assuming  him  really  to  have  belonged  to  any  at  all — 
may  have  had  a  practice  of  annually  dividing  its  funds  ; 
it  may  have  been  an  unregistered  body  altogether  ;  it 
may  have  been  one  which  did  not  pretend  or  affect  in  any 
way  to  provide  for  old  age,  but  provided  only  for  casual 
and  temporary  sickness  ;  and  for  all  these  reasons  it 
would  be  unfair  to  lump  all  together  the  answers  of  the 
paupers,  and  compare  them. with  the  actual  number  of 
registered  and  subsisting  Friendly  Societies  and  their 
members.  Then,  again,  suppose  the  Society  is  one 
which  has  broken  up — as  in  the  case  of  the  12  per  10,000 
I  mentioned  just  now — the  pauper  is  not  asked  in  what 
circumstances  it  broke  up  ;  whether  it  broke  up  as  a 
considerable  number  of  Societies  do,  rather  from  having 
more  money  than  it  wanted  than  having  less  money  than 
it  wanted;  whether  it  divided  a  round  sum  of  money 
among  the  members  on  the  occasion  of  the  breaking  up 
or  anything  of  the  kind.  But  the  impression  is  given 
that  in  every  case  where  a  pauper  has  belonged  to  a 
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Society  which  has  broken  up  his  pauperism  is  in  some 
sort  of  way  a  consequence  of  the  Society  having  broken 
up.  It  is  not  an  assumption  which  it  is  fair  or  just 
to  make  against  the  Friendly  Societies  in  any  but  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  cuses  ;  and,  therefore,  I  think 
that  the  return  used  as  it  usually  is  to  point  the  moral  of 
failure  of  Friendly  Societies  to  fulfil  their  duties  to  their 
members  is  misused."  -•= 

Further,  Mr.  Brabrook,  referring  to  this 
last  point,  told  the  Commission  that,  having 
been  invited  to  address  the  Association  of 
Poor  Law  Chaplains  at  Guy's  Hospital  on 
that  very  question,  he  had  asked  them  whether 
it  was  within  their  experience  that  persons 
who  had  been  members  of  Friendly  Societies 
often  became  paupers,  when  they  expressed 
their  conviction  that  a  member  of  a  Friendly 
Society  never  became  a  pauper,  and  that  the 
persons  who  became  paupers  in  their  old  age 
were,  speaking  generally,  persons  who  had 
never  done  honest  work  to  any  extent  to 
speak  of,  and  who  had  never  so  far  devoted 
themselves  to  thrift  as  to  become  members  of 
any  Friendly  Society  of  any  sort  whatever. 

I  may  here  add  that  witness  after  witness 
gave  evidence  before   the   Aged   Poor   Com- 
mission to  much  the  same  effect. 
-  Questions  11,050  and  11,051. 
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But  I  have  more  reliable  statistics  to  offer 
on  the  point. 

Mr.  Yulliamy,  the  able  clerk  to  the  Ipswich 
Board  of  Guardians,  has  given  some  interest- 
ing facts  and  figures  respecting  exceptional 
relief  in  Ipswich  during  the  severe  winter  of 
1892-3,  which  bear  on  my  point.  It  appeared 
that  220  applications  for  exceptional  relief 
were  considered  by  the  Guardians.  Of  this 
number  122  were  recommended  as  suitable, 
and  98  as  unsuitable,  for  relief.  At  the  time, 
2,650  working  men  of  Ipswich  were  Odd- 
fellows, 2,530  were  Foresters,  and  550  mem- 
bers of  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  but  of  the  200 
applicants  only  four  were  Oddfellows,  and  six 
Foresters,  while  no  member  of  the  Hearts  of 
Oak  was  found  among  the  number. 

Mr.  T.  Lister  Stead  (National  Beview, 
March,  1895)  gives  the  following  additional 
evidence  as  to  the  really  few  members  of 
good  Friendly  Societies  who  ever  come  upon 
the  rates  for  relief.  He  was  speaking 
specially  of  the  Foresters,  and  said : — 

"  In  1893  forms  were  issued  from  the  head  office  of 
the  Society  to  the  branches  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
how  many  members  of  the  Order  were  obhged  to  have 
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recourse  to  parish  relief  during  five  consecutive  years 
ending  with  1892.  Every  care  was  taken  to  obtain 
accurate  information,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked 
that  the  officials  of  the  branches,  to  whom  was  com- 
mitted the  labour  of  collecting  the  facts,  would  be 
acquainted  generally  with  the  circumstances  of  the 
members.  Eeplies  were  received  from  branches  which 
had,  at  December  31,  1892,  a  total  membership  of 
590,422,  and  it  was  found  that  during  the  five  years 
only  469  members  altogether,  of  all  ages,  applied  to  the 
parochial  authorities  for  assistance,  or  an  annual  average 
of  just  under  94  members.  In  addition  to  these  there 
were  40  cases  of  insanity." 


That  the  Friendly  Societies  have  been 
completely  successful  in  emancipating  them- 
selves from  dependence  on  State  assistance  of 
any  kind  must  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  them, 
and  it  is  therefore  astonishing  that,  having 
been  so  successful,  they  should  now  wish  to 
put  themselves  under  the  yoke  of  the  Poor 
Law,  which  is,  as  1  have  said,  their  worst 
enemy.  I  hope  and  trust  that  it  is  only  a 
very  small  minority  of  their  members  who 
ask  for  such  assistance. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  the 
growth  of  juvenile  friendly  societies,  of 
medical  clubs,  and  of  female  courts  and 
lodges.     The  advantage  of   the  medical  club 
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is  that  it  enables  women  and  children  to 
ensure  against  illness,  and,  although  I  know 
that  some  members  of  the  medical  profession 
look  rather  askance  upon  them,  I  think  that 
they  only  do  so  because  the  membership  is 
not  always  restricted  to  the  class  of  persons 
for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended.  I  was 
connected  for  some  years  with  a  provident 
medical  club  in  a  large  country  parish,  to 
which  almost  every  woman  and  child  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  a  population  of  2,200 
belonged,  but  we  were  very  strict  in  not 
allowing  families  who  could  well  afford  to  pay 
for  their  own  doctor  to  join  it,  and  I  never 
heard  that  the  doctors  attached  to  the  club 
made  any  complaint  on  this  score.  On  the 
contrary,  they  welcomed  its  help,  because  they 
were  always  sure  of  getting  paid  for  their 
services.  At  the  time  when  I  left  the  parish 
there  were  in  that  population  of  2,200  only 
12  persons  relieved  in  the  Union  Workhouse 
(including  a  mother  and  her  two  children), 
and  19  persons  (including  one  family  of  nine 
persons)  relieved  by  outdoor  relief  during 
the  whole  of  ojie  half-year  ended  Lady  Day, 
1897. 
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I  will  conclude  this  article  by  referring  to 
a  question  which  bears  very  closely  on  my 
subject.  It  is  said  to  be  quite  as  de- 
moralising to  any  one  to  accept  relief  from 
charity  as  from  the  rates.  Well !  I  am  glad 
to  think  that  the  Friendly  Societies  are  just 
as  httle  rehant  on  charity  as  on  the  Poor 
Law  ;  but  undoubtedly  the  demand  for  prefer- 
ential treatment,  when  any  of  their  members 
become  applicants  for  relief  from  the  rates,  is 
founded  on  that  idea.  Wise  donors,  who  give 
of  their  goods  voluntarily  to  aid  the  poor, 
always  consider  before  doing  so  whether  their 
help  will  be  of  real  benefit,  and  are  always 
more  inchned  to  help  those  who  have  made 
an  effort  to  help  themselves.  Individual 
members  of  Friendly  Societies  have  thus 
always  been  looked  upon  as  deserving  of 
preferential  treatment  over  the  unthrifty  and 
improvident.  For  instance,  in  London,  one 
of  the  questions  which  is  always  put  to  those 
who  ask  for  assistance  from  the  committee  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  is,  "Are 
you,  or  have  you  been,  a  member  of  a  Friendly 
or  Benefit  Society?"  And  when  the  answer 
is  in  the  affirmative,  and  there  is  a  real  chance 
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of  setting  the  applicant  on  his  legs  again,  help 
is  never  refused. 

Does  not  the  above  argument,  carried  to  its 
bitter  end,  imply  that  the  rates  ought  to  do 
what  charity  now  does  in  relief  of  distress,  and 
that  the  Poor  Law  is  no  longer  to  be  used  for 
the  relief  of  destitution,  but  for  the  relief  of 
distress  of  every  kind.  I  must  admit  that 
charity  may  be  demoralising  if  bestowed  care- 
lessly and  indiscriminately,  but  however 
demoralising  it  may  be  in  such  circum- 
stances, it  is,  after  all,  "uncertain."  An 
applicant  for  charitable  relief  can  never  rely 
on  getting  it,  or  that,  when  he  gets  it,  it  will 
be  continued,  whereas  I  would  ask  whether  it 
is  not  the  experience  of  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  that  once  a  person  comes  upon  the  relief 
lists  they  will  never  get  him  off  again  ?  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  poor  dislike  asking  for 
charity.  Indeed,  one  of  the  merits  of  a 
charitable  domiciliary  system  is  that  appli- 
cation for  help  is  made  with  great  moderation. 
And  charitable  relief  is,  if  conscientiously 
administered,  not  only  sympathetic,  but 
effective,  and,  after  the  poor  have  overcome 
their    very   proper    and    commendable    pride 
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against  accepting  it,  they  will  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  this.  Once,  however,  acknow- 
ledge a  right  to  outdoor  relief  from  the  rates 
and  applications  for  it;  will  multiply,  and  we 
shall  be  brought  rapidly  back  to  the  state  of 
things  which  existed  before  1834,  when  one 
person  in  every  twelve  was  a  pauper,  and 
rates  were  often  over  20s.  in  the  pound.  The 
following  passage,  which  is  taken  from  a  very 
able  paper  recently  read  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  in  London  by 
Mr.  W.  A.  Bailward,  the  late  Chairman  of 
the  Bethnal  Green  Board  of  Guardians,  bears 
on  what  I  am  now  saying  : — 

"  The  Poors'  Rate  is  a  large  centralised  fund^  widely 
advertised,  which  must  inevitably  possess  a  powerful 
attraction  for  the  very  poor.  It  is  a  will-o'-the  wisp 
which  leads  them  away  from  the  narrow  path  of  duty 
and  endeavour  on  to  treacherous  ground,  which  gives  way 
under  their  feet.  It  is  not  a  question  of  to-day,  but  of 
all  ages.  The  demoralisation  of  the  Roman  populace  by 
the  distribution  of  corn  ;  of  the  poor  of  the  Middle  Ages 
by  the  charity  of  the  great  Abbeys,  and  of  the  English 
poor  under  the  old  Poor  Law  are  all  matters  of  history. 
The  poor  themselves  and  their  unhappy  children  are 
always  the  chief  sufferers,  and  the  evil  is  handed  on 
from  generation  to  generation." 
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We  who  argue  for  a  strict  and  firm 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law  rest  our 
arguments  principally  and  above  all  on  the 
ruinous  character  of  the  tradition  that  out- 
door relief  is  obtainable  at  every  crisis  of  life. 
We  say  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  poverty 
which  the  law  and  charity  are  called  on  to 
relieve,  and  which  never  can  be  altogether 
adequately  and  successfully  relieved,  is 
actually  caused  by  the  prevalence  of  this 
evil  tradition.  We  ask  the  Friendly  Socie- 
ties, instead  of  casting  about  for  State  aid, 
to  give  us  a  hand  in  breaking  this  evil 
tradition. 

The  Friendly  Societies  have,  up  to  now, 
fought  a  splendid  fight  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. I  pray  that  they  may  not  be 
misled  by  the  will-o'-the  wisp  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Bailward,  but  that  they  will  steel  them- 
selves against  the  temptations  which  a  few 
leaders,  false  to  the  whole  traditions  of  the 
Friendly  Society  movement,  are  now  holding 
out  to  them  ;  and  I  hope  the  Guardians  of  the 
Poor  will  not  give  way  to  the  importunity  of 
those  false  guides,  but  hold  on  steadfastly  to 
the  sheet  anchor  of  the  English  Poor  Law, 
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which  is  that  reHef  should  only  be  given  out 
of  the  public  moneys  to  the  destitute,  and  that 
in  relieving  destitution  every  source  of  income 
of  its  applicant  must  be  taken  into  account. 


IV 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  CHABITY 

I  USE  the  term  "  public  charity "  as  imply- 
ing some  legal  or  comjmlsori/  provision  for  the 
poor,  in  contradistinction  to  "  private  charity  " 
which  includes  voluntary  charitable  effort  of 
every  kind. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  whether  or  not 
"  public  charity  "  is  a  necessity,  nor  whether 
"  private  charity "  could  not  supplant  it, 
although  I  believe  that  it  could  be  dispensed 
with  except  for  those  cases  of  mental  or  bodily 
disease  "  for  which  it  is  a  wise  and  salutary 
thing  to  rear  a  public  institution."  I  hope 
rather  to  show  how  "public  charity" — an 
admitted  evil — can  be  limited  to  the  smallest 
extent,  and  how  "  private  charity,"  a  thing  to 

10  "5 
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be  encouraged,  should  be  administered  so  as 
to  produce  only  beneficial  effects.  For  it  must 
be  remembered  that  "  private  charity  "  wrongly 
administered  will  produce  quite  as  evil  results 
on  the  recipients  of  it  as  a  badly  administered 
Poor  Law. 

To  begin  with  public  charity.  Our  Poor 
Law  makes  it  obligatory  on  those  who  have  to 
administer  it  to  relieve  such  persons  as  apply 
for  relief  and  are  found  to  be  destitute.  But 
it  is  left  to  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor  to  decide 
(subject  to  certain  orders  of  the  Central  Poor 
Law  Authority)  whether  the  relief  shall  be 
given  at  the  home  of  the  applicant  or  inside 
the  Workhouse.  I  am,  of  course,  leaving  out 
of  account  the  relief  of  lunatics,  &c.,  and  of 
vagrants. 

If  the  relief  is  given  at  the  home  of  the 
applicant  it  is  called  "  outdoor  relief,"  and  if 
it  is  given  in  the  Workhouse  it  is  called  "  in- 
door relief."  As  to  which  of  the  two  modes 
is  the  more  economical  and  the  more  restric- 
tive of  pauperism  there  is  not  the  least  doubt. 
It  is  the  mode  of  indoor  relief.  Turn  to  the 
figures  given  in  Appendix  D  {infra  p.  227).  At 
first  sight  it  would    seem    that  inasmuch   as 
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indoor  relief  costs  over  .£10  per  head  per 
annum  it  must  be  cheaper  to  give  outdoor 
relief,  which  only  costs  some  £5  a-head.  But 
the  fallacy  of  this  method  of  reasoning  is 
not  only  exposed  theoretically  by  the  argu- 
ment I  have  referred  to  in  my  first  article 
(supra  p.  48),  but  ^;rac!^^c«ZZ?/  by  Table  I.  in 
Appendix  D,  which  compares  the  expenditure 
on  relief  in  two  very  similar  Berkshire  Unions 
(viz.,  Bradfield  and  Maidenhead).  Note  the 
relief  to  the  ratepayers  in  one  Union,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  burden  upon  them  in  the  other. 
Oxford  is  another  Union  of  a  very  different 
character  to  the  above-mentioned  Unions,  and 
I  have  given  the  corresponding  figures  for  that 
city  in  order  to  enforce  the  lesson  that  a  policy 
of  strict  administration  of  out-relief  has  the 
same  beneficial  result,  whatever  be  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Union  to  which  it  is  applied. 

But  I  should  not  recommend  an  indoor 
relief  policy  on  the  score  of  cheapness  alone. 
I  venture  confidently  to  assert  that  it  is  really 
the  kindest  course  to  take  for  the  sake  of  the 
poor  themselves.  Belief  in  the  Workhouse 
can  always  be  made  adequate  to  the  necessities 
of  each  case.      I  am,  of  course,  assuming  that 
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the  Workhouse  is  well  managed,  that  it  is 
kept  bright  and  clean,  that  the  inmates  are 
properly  classified,  and  that  there  are  the 
means  of  putting  the  able-bodied  to  work.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  workhouse  is 
neither  a  penal  establishment  nor  an  alms- 
house. Strict  discipline  and  order  must  be 
preserved.  It  will  not  invite  the  able-bodied, 
if  they  know  that  they  will  have  to  work  as 
hard  inside  its  walls  as  they  have  to  work 
outside.  It  will  not  invite  the  aged,  however 
kindly  they  may  be  treated,  because  they  do 
not  like  the  discipline  of  the  place.  As  to  the 
sick  and  infirm,  they  will  not  stay  in  the 
infirmary  longer  than  they  can  help,  however 
carefully  and  tenderly  they  may  be  received 
there — and,  by  the  way,  it  is  a  strong  argument 
for  proper  nursing,  that  the  sick  will  be 
cured  all  the  sooner  and  more  thoroughly. 
As  to  the  children,  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there 
are  now  very  few  children  who  are  kept  at 
school  as  well  as  at  play  within  its  walls.  The 
first  thing  which  the  Guardians,  who  determine 
to  restrict  outdoor  relief  turn  their  attention 
to  is  to  bring  their  institutions  up  to  the 
proper   standard.     They  cannot  afford  to    do 
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this  when  they  distribute  large  sums  in  out- 
door reHef.  The  worst  Workhouses,  with 
the  most  inefficient  officers,  will  be  found  in 
Unions  where  outdoor  relief  is  most  freely 
given. 

To  my  mind,  outdoor  relief  (laxly  ad- 
ministered, as  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  is  in  the 
very  large  majority  of  Unions  at  the  present 
time)  is  a  most  cruel  policy  to  adopt.  It  is 
cruel  to  the  poor,  and  it  is  cruel  to  the  rate- 
payers, who  are  many  of  them  little  better  off 
than  the  outdoor  paupers  themselves.  Let 
me  try  to  prove  the  assertion. 

1. — In  the  first  place,  it  acts  cruelly  because 
it  can  never  he  made  adequate. 

Boards  of  Guardians  have  protected  them- 
selves by  instituting  scales  of  relief — so  much 
for  an  aged  couple,  so  much  for  a  widow,  so 
much  for  a  child.  I  often  at  my  own  Board 
protested  against  these  scales,  and  asked  the 
Guardians  on  the  facts  stated  by  the  Relieving 
Officer  to  make  the  relief  adequate,  but  they 
would  not  depart  from  them.  Imagine  2s.  6d. 
a  week  to  an  old  man  or  woman  who  is  desti- 
tute !  Why,  the  grant  is  always  swallowed  up 
in  rent !     Indeed  the  only  person  who  gains 
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anything  is  the  owner  of  the  cottage,  and 
(although  the  Guardians  may  not  admit  it) 
his  rent  is  actually  being  paid  for  out  of  the 
rates  ! 

It  is  by  reason  of  its  inadequacy  that  I 
assert  outdoor  relief  to  be  cruel.  And  it  can 
never  be  made  adequate,  because  it  opens  the 
door  to  so  much  fraud  and  deception  that  only 
the  minimum  relief  can  be  granted.  Still, 
2s.  6d.  is  always  worth  getting,  and,  as  long 
as  it  is  to  be  got,  claimants  for  it  will  not  be 
lacking. 

Whether  a  case  is  really  destitute  can  only 
be  discovered  by  the  offer  of  the  House.  It  is 
said  that  a  person  will  rather  starve  than  enter 
the  House.  I  venture  to  say  that  more  per- 
sons have  died  of  starvation  from  the  receipt 
of  inadequate  outdoor  relief  than  have  died 
from  the  refusal  to  enter  the  House.  Indeed, 
I  examined  into  this  question  about  six  years 
ago,  and  I  found  that  in  the  six  years  from 
1884  to  1890,  206  deaths  from  starvation  had 
occurred  in  London.  Of  these  five  were  cases 
where  indoor  relief  had  been  offered  and  re- 
fused, and  13  were  cases  where  the  deceased 
were  actually  in  receipt  of  outdoor  relief. 
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2. — Outdoor  relief  acts  cruelly  on  those  who 
are  strivi7ig  for  independence,  i.e.,  for  depen- 
dence on  themselves  and  not  on  others. 

It  is  difficult  nowadays  to  measure  the  effect 
of  outdoor  relief  on  "wages."  Theoretically 
it  must  affect  them  adversely,  and  before  the 
issuing  of  Prohibitory  Orders,  which  made  it 
obligatory  on  Boards  of  Guardians  to  ofier  the 
House  to  the  able-bodied  with  certain  speci- 
fied exceptions,  we  know,  as  a  fact,  that  it  did 
so.  We  have,  however,  actual  evidence  as  to 
the  injurious  effect  of  outdoor  relief  on  "  earn- 
ings." For  we  must  distinguish  between 
"wages"  and  "earnings."  "Wages"  are 
supposed  to  be  sufficient  in  amount  for  the 
wage-earner  to  live  upon.  "  Earnings  "  may 
merely  supplement  "wages."  As  an  illustra- 
tion take  a  workman's  family.  The  man 
receives  his  "  wages,"  but  the  total  income  of 
the  family  is  supplemented  (it  may  be)  by  the 
"  earnings"  of  his  wife  and  the  elder  children. 
The  wife  and  children  who  "  earn  "  money  by 
their  work  might  not  be  able  to  support  them- 
selves upon  it.  The  effect  of  outdoor  relief  is 
to  keep  down  "  earnings,"  and  this  is  especially 
to  be  noticed  in  the  case  of  women  (whether 
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single  or  widows)  and  of  old  people.     Thus  it 
is  on  record  that  the  virtual  abolition  of  out- 
door relief  in  Bradfield  raised  the  wages  of 
charwomen  throughout  the  Union  by   6d.  a 
day.     Again,  in  1871   Shrewsbury  was  added 
to  the  Atcham  Union,  and  at  that  time  there 
were  in  the  town  a  large  number  of  widows 
with  children  receiving  outdoor  relief.     These 
supplemented   their    relief    by   going   out   as 
washerwomen  and  charwomen  ;    and  by  being 
able  to  undersell  other  labour  of  the  same  class, 
the  earnings  of  charwomen  and  washerwomen 
in  1871  were  about  9d.  a  day  with  food,  and 
they  worked  from  6  a.m.   to  7  p.m.      Their 
children  were  in  the  meantime  much  neglected. 
The  Atcham   Guardians   applied  their    strict 
policy    of     administering    outdoor    relief    to 
Shrewsbury.     They  discontinued  relief  in  this 
form   and  took  the  children  into  the  Work- 
house for  education,  whenever  there  were  no 
relatives  to  maintain  them.     They  thus  freed 
widows    from    being   tied   to    this    particular 
branch  of  work,   and  many  of  them  became 
valuable   servants  and  assistants  in  business, 
the  result  being  that  the  earnings  of  charwomen 
and  washerwomen  increased  to  Is.  9d.  or  2s. 
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a  day  with  food,  and  the  hours  of  labour  were 
diminished  from  8  a.m.  to  5  or  5.30  p.m.,  to 
their  undisputed  benefit. 

Mr.  Crowder,  a  Guardian  of  St.  George' s- 
in-the-East  Union,  where  very  little  outdoor 
relief  is  given  (there  were  64  outdoor  paupers 
on  the  1st  January  of  1897,  of  whom  35  were 
children,  in  a  population  of  nearly  46,000), 
has  asserted  that  the  earnings  of  charwomen 
have  risen  in  consequence. 

Is  it  not  cruel  to  adopt  a  policy  which  has 
the  result  of  keeping  down  earnings  to  their 
lowest  point,  and  so  causing  those  to  become 
dependent  on  the  rates  who  would  otherwise 
be  independent  ?  * 

3. — Outdoor  relief  has  the  tendency  to  keep 
up  dtvellings  whicli  on  account  of  their  in- 
sanitary state,  iinpossihle  to  remedy,  ought 
to  he  pulled  doiun. 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  point  in  a 
previous  article  (see  p.  24  supra).  I  need  only 
add  that  if  the  wretched  occupants  of  tumble- 

'''  If  outdoor  relief  is  given  to  a  widow  with  children  it 
should  be  adequate  for  the  family  to  live  upon,  and  the 
mother  should  be  forbidden  to  take  paid  work. 
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down  and  insanitary  dwellings  were  taken  into 
the  Workhouse,  no  tenants  for  them  would 
be  forthcoming,  and  they  would  be  allowed 
to  fall  to  pieces,  or  be  pulled  down  and  re- 
placed by  better  ones. 

4. — Outdoor  relief  acts  cruelly,  in  tJiat  it 
discourages  the  j^oor  from  co-operating  together 
to  ijrovide  against  tJte  accidents  of  life,  such 
as  sickness  and  old  age. 

Why,  some  persons  ask,  should  we  join  a 
club,  or  put  our  wives  and  children  into  a 
medical  aid  society,  when  without  any  pay- 
ments whatever  we  can  get  all  the  relief  we 
want  from  the  parish  ?  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy, 
the  Wessex  novelist,  in  one  of  his  books  tells 
us  that  the  staple  conversation  in  the  farms 
in  that  part  of  England  was  about  the  use- 
lessness  of  saving  money ;  "  and  smockf rocked 
arithmeticians,  leaning  on  their  ploughs  or 
hoes,  would  enter  into  calculations  of  great 
nicety  to  prove  that  parish  relief  was  a  fuller 
provision  for  a  man  in  his  old  age  than  any 
which  would  result  from  savings  out  of  their 
wages  during  a  whole  lifetime."  It  is  cruel 
that  those  who  do  pay  into  clubs,  and  who  by 
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the  exercise  of  thrift  keep  away  from  the  Poor 
Law,  should  have  to  pay  for  those  who  have 
never  tried  to  put  by  a  penny.  The  aboHtion 
of  outdoor  rehef  would  force  the  poor  to  look 
ahead,  so  that  they  might  avoid  having  to 
enter  the  Workhouse.  As  the  late  Mr.  Bland 
Garland  used  truly  to  say,  it  would  not  drive 
them  into  the  Workhouse  but  to  independ- 
ence. Many  Boards  of  Guardians  are  labouring 
under  the  idea  that  they  are  encouraging  the 
poor  to  join  clubs  by  specially  favouring 
members  of  clubs  in  granting  them  outdoor 
relief  on  the  ground  of  club  membership 
alone.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  great  fallacy. 
The  natural  effect  must  be  to  induce  the  poor 
to  pay  for  lower  benefits  than  they  otherwise 
would  do.  The  problematical  gain  of  more 
members  is  no  set-off  to  the  certain  fall  in 
the  premiums  paid,  and  the  clubs  are  bound  to 
suffer  pecuniarily. 

5. — Outdoor  relief  acts  cruelly,  in  that  it 
saps  the  natural  affection  of  the  child  for 
the  parent. 

Many  sons  and  daughters  have  no  scruple 
in  leaving  their  aged  parents  to  the  tender 
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mercies  of  the  Poor  Law.  There  is  indeed 
no  more  crying  evil  than  this  at  the  present 
day.  Outdoor  rehef  is  considered  no  disgrace. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  common  to  hear 
it  claimed  as  a  right.  But  the  danger  of  an 
aged  couple  being  obliged  to  enter  a  Workhouse 
leads  their  children  to  make  every  effort  to 
support  them  outside  its  walls. 

Such  are  some  of  the  ways,  then,  in  which 
outdoor  relief  acts  most  cruelly  to  the  poor, 
and  renders  it  most  difficult  to  raise  their 
condition  by  securing  to  them  sanitary  homes 
and  better  wages  and  earnings.  I  could  also 
point  to  the  cruelty  of  the  terrible  uncertainty 
which  applicants  have  to  undergo  as  to  whether 
outdoor  relief  will  be  granted  or  not,  and  to 
the  moral  cruelty  arising  from  the  encourage- 
ment of  deception  and  fraud.  Probably  out- 
door relief  leads  to  more  lying  than  anything 
else.  Such  cruelties  are  absent  from  indoor 
relief.  When  the  poor  once  come  to  know 
that  they  will  get  no  outdoor  relief  they  will 
cease  to  apply  for  it,  and  if  they  are  really 
destitute  they  will  gladly  accept  the  offer  of 
the  comparative  comfort  and  warmth  which 
the  Workhouse  gives. 
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Thus  those  who,  like  myself,  urge  an  indoor 
rehef  policy,  are  not  without  strong  arguments 
in  favour  of  it.     At  the  same  time,  we  do  not 
deny  that  there  will  always  be  cases  which 
require  help,  and  that  not  only  of  a  temporary 
but  also  of  a  permanent  kind.     But  we  say 
that  by  the  adoption  of  our  policy  these  cases 
will  be  reduced  to  so  few  in  number  that  they 
can  be  relieved  from  sources  other  than  the 
Poor   Law.     A  widow  with   several  children 
may  be  hard  put  to  it  to  support  herself  and 
them  during  the  early  days  of  her  widowhood. 
In  the  most  strictly  administered   Unions  it 
is  the  custom  in  these  cases  to  give  relief  for 
a  few  months,  but  with  the  distinct  warning 
that  when  that  time  has  elapsed  the  mode  of 
relief  will  have  to  be  changed  by  taking  some 
of  the  children  off  the  widow's  hands.     This 
has  been  the  policy  adopted  in  the  Atcham, 
Whitechapel,    Bradfield,    and    a    few    other 
Unions  ;  and  Mr.  Bland  Grarland,  one  of  the 
kindest  and  most  humane  of  men,  who  was 
chairman  of  the  Bradiield  Board  for  so  many 
years,  was  speaking  from  his  heart  when  he 
said  that  one  of  the  happiest  circumstances 
of   his  hfe  was   that  his  Board   had  refused 
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to  give  any  more  outdoor  relief  to  widows, 
because  he  saw  plainly,  all  over  the  Union, 
that  they  were  far  better  off  and  far  happier 
than  under  the  old  system. 

What  are,  then,  those  other  sources  which 
can  relieve  the  really  hard,  deserving  cases  ? 
They  are  included  in  the  term  "  private 
charity,"  as  I  have  defined  it.  I  am  not 
speaking  of  the  "  kind  word  in  season,"  which 
is  often  of  more  value  than  any  gift  of  money 
or  in  kind,  but  of  actual  material  help  to  such 
cases.  But  where  there  is  more  than  one 
charitable  agency  in  any  district  they  are 
likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good,  unless  they 
agree  to  work  in  concert.  It  is  well  known 
how  much  of  what  is  known  as  "overlapping 
of  charity"  may  take  place  in  a  parish,  and 
especially  in  a  large  town,  if  those  who  desire 
to  help  a  case  of  distress  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  find  out  whether  any  other  people 
are  already  helping  it.  Therefore  "  private 
charity,"  to  be  of  any  real  avail,  nmst  be 
organised. 

This  work  of  organisation  was  taken  up  in 
London  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 
about  thirty  years  ago,  and  the  efforts  of  that 
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Society  have  met  with  remarkable  success. 
Similar  Societies  have  been  formed  in  other 
towns,  and  altogether  there  are  about  ninety 
of  them  working  in  different  parts  of  England 
and  Wales  at  the  present  time.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  all  these  Societies  do  not  work 
entirely  on  the  lines  of  the  parent  one,  and 
that  a  considerable  number  lose  sight  of  the 
importance  of  their  primary  work  of  organisa- 
tion in  favour  of  the  more  pleasant  task  of 
giving  relief,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
more  closely  they  follow  those  lines  the  more 
efficient  their  work  will  become.  I  do  not 
purpose  to  set  out  hero  the  principles  and 
methods  of  charity  organisation  as  laid  down 
by  the  London  Society,  the  literature  on  the 
subject  being  not  only  very  extensive,  but  also 
within  reach  of  any  one  who  has  a  wish  to 
avail   himself  of   it.*     It  is  sufficient  to  say 

*  E.(j.  "The  Charity  Organisation  Papers  and  Occa- 
sional Papers,"  published  by  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  (15,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand,  W.C); 
"Methods  of  Social  Eeform,"  by  T.  Mackay,  pp. 
259-285;  "Poor  Law  and  Charity,"  by  T.  H.  Nunn, 
a  paper  read  at  the  South-Eastern  Poor  Law  Conference, 
1890  (Poor  Law  Conference  Eeports,  1890);  "Annual 
Charities  Digest  and  Register"  (Longman  &  Co.),  Intro- 
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that  if  those  responsible  for  the  distribution 
of  charitable  relief  could  be  brought  to  act  in 
a  reasonable  and  concerted  manner,  there  are 
ample  funds  for  the  relief  of  all  cases  of 
distress  which  ought  to  be  rescued  from  the 
Poor  Law.  In  Oxford  a  very  efficient  Charity 
Organisation  Society  exists,  and  the  Board 
of  Guardians  has  for  some  years  past  followed 
a  policy  of  strict  administration  of  relief,  while 
both  bodies  act  in  close  co-operation  with 
each  other.  The  consequence  has  been  not 
only  a  very  great  decrease  of  pauperism  (as  a 
reference  to  the  Tables  given  in  Appendix  D 
will  show),  accompanied  by  a  large  saving  to 
the  ratepayers,  but  a  less  demand  for  charitable 
help.  Indeed,  the  pensions  to  the  deserving 
poor  now  granted  by  the  Society  are  fewer 
than  when  the  Board  of  Guardians  was  giving 
outdoor  relief  somewhat  laxly. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  impossible  to 
apply  to  rural  districts  the  principles  which 
govern  the  administration  of  public  and  private 

duction  ;  "  The  Co-operation  of  Charity  versus  Outdoor 
Eelief,"  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Baihvard  {Charity  Organisation 
Bevieiv,  December,  1898);  "Co-operation  between  the 
Poor  Law  and  Private  Charity,"  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Crawley- 
Boevey  [Charity  Organisation  Eevieiv,  June,  1898). 
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charity  in  a  town  where  close  co-operation 
between  the  Guardians  and  an  efficient  Charity 
Organisation  Society  exists.  I  venture  to 
assert  they  can  be  applied  quite  easily,  and  that 
public  relief  can  be  restricted  to  very  narrow 
limits  even  in  country  parishes,  and  with  the 
usual  beneficial  effects.  A  reference  to  Table 
I.  in  Appendix  D  will  show  what  has  been 
effected  in  the  Bradfield  Union,  which  is  a 
Union  of  purely  country  parishes.  There,  in 
a  population  of  over  18,000  (1891),  the  daily 
average  of  outdoor  paupers  was  only  18  during 
the  year  ended  Lady  Day,  1898.  Indeed,  on 
the  1st  January  of  this  year  (1899)  only  15 
outdoor  paupers  were  being  relieved,  and  of 
these  8  had  been  chargeable  for  more  than 
22  years.  They  were  the  remnants  of  the  old 
outdoor  relief  system. 

The  restriction  of  outdoor  relief  in  this 
Union  has  stirred  up  private  charity  to  under- 
take duties  which  it  had  previously  neglected, 
and  has  assisted  materially  in  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes. 
As  early  as  1888  the  late  Mr.  Bland  Garland 
testified  to  the  beneficial  effect  which  the 
Bradfield  policy  had  had  upon  the  habits  and 

11 
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lives  of  the  poor.  He  said  that  their  condition 
had  much  improved,  that  they  had  learned 
in  a  great  measure  to  depend  on  their  own 
exertions,  to  provide  against  a  rainy  day,  and 
to  support  their  aged  parents,  and  he  added 
that  the  demands  on  "private  charity"  were 
actually  much  less  than  when  the  poor  were 
recipients  of  the  pauper  dole  or  were  looking 
forward  to  obtaining  it.     He  continued — 

"I  may  point  for  confirmation  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  last  three  winters,  although  many  were  out  of 
employment,  not  a  single  able-bodied  man  applied  for 
relief,  if  I  except  here  and  there  a  drunken  lay-about. 
The  widows  are  in  every  respect  better  off  than  when 
they  received  outdoor  relief  as  a  matter  of  course  ;  they 
then  lived  to  a  great  extent  on  private  charity,  and  their 
children  were  much  employed  in  begging  :  if  these  evils 
have  not  altogether  ceased,  they  are  much  lessened.  I 
may  here  also  refer  to  the  fact  that  of  forty-eight  widows 
who  have  applied  for  out-relief  not  one,  and  of  their  184 
children  only  eight,  were  in  the  Workhouse  on  the  1st 
January. 

"To  give  you  direct  proof  of  increased  'thrift'  is  a 
more  difficult  task.  I  cannot,  of  course,  have  access  to 
the  books  of  the  Savings  Banks,  or  to  those  of  the 
great  collecting  Insurance  Companies,  but  I  have 
obtained  returns  of  nearly  all  the  Friendly  Societies  that 
are  established  or  have  a  branch  within  the  Union, 
including  even  the  public-house  clubs  (the  members  of 
which  have  much  decreased  in  number),  and  also  of 
the  Medical  Clubs,  and  they  show  that  the  membership 
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of  the  Friendly  Societies  has  increased  148  per  cent, 
since  1871,  and  that  of  the  Doctor's  Club  152  per  cent. 
This  is  satisfactory  as  far  as  it  goes." 

The  Maidenhead  Union  {see  Appendix  D)  is 
an  example  of  the  results  of  an  easy-going- 
policy  of  Poor  Law  Administration,  such  as 
is  followed  in  the  large  majority  of  Unions  in 
this  country. 

Now,  in  country  parishes  the  clergy  are  a 
great  power.  TheyJiaYe  the  practical  control 
of  all  the  parish  charitable  funds  and  gifts. 
Unfortunately,  those  who  are  training  for  the 
ministry  often  learn  little  as  to  the  best  way  of 
administering  charity.  A  village  curacy  may 
be  taken  up  by  a  young  man  whose  only  idea 
of  charity  up  to  then  has  been  the  giving  of 
money.  He  has  never  considered  that  the 
least  part  of  real  charity  is  represented  by 
money.  Such  a  man  may  in  a  very  short 
time  corrupt  a  whole  village.  He  may  of 
course  grow  wiser  by  experience  (and  a  good 
rector  or  vicar  will  soon  set  him  on  the  right 
path),  but  he  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  undo 
the  harm  he  has  done,  and  in  some  cases 
will  give  it  up  as  a  hopeless  affair.  I  know 
a  village  where   the  poor  people   have   been 
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corrupted  by  the  dole  system,  and  where 
ladies  have  refused  to  act  as  district  visitors 
because,  unless  they  come  with  some  gift  in 
money  or  kind  in  their  hands,  their  visits  are 
not  welcomed. 

We  shall,  then,  never  get  the  desired  reform 
in  charitable  almsgiving  until  every  aspirant 
for  holy  orders  has  to  pass  an  examination  in 
the  principles  which  underlie  all  true  charity, 
before  he  is  admitted  to  the  ministry.  It 
would  be  a  still  further  advantage  if  he  had 
to  pass  an  examination  in  the  first  Report  of 
the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  of  1832,  in  Mr. 
Goschen's  Circular  of  1870,  and  in  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Henry)  Longley's  Report  of  1874. 

Another  obstacle  to  true  charity  is  the  close 
connection  which  exists  in  many  parishes 
between  the  Bible  and  the  loaf.  This  is  a 
disagreeable  subject  to  enter  upon,  and  I 
do  not  propose  to  linger  on  it.  But  I  am 
firmly  convinced  that  unless  church  and 
chapel-going  are  divided  from  the  expectation 
of  some  monetary  consideration,  or  some 
parish  gift  to  follow,  no  real  progress  can  be 
made.  Charity  is  one  of  the  few  things 
which  can  and  ought  to  unite  all  creeds  and 
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beliefs,  and  where  Protestant,  Catholic,  Jew, 
Infidel,  or  Heretic  can  work  harmoniously 
together  in  the  same  field.  This  is,  of  com^se, 
one  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  charity 
organisation.  I  hold  very  strongly  to  the 
opinion  that  "  private  charity  "  ought  to  be 
organised  in  some  form  or  other  in  every 
parish  in  the  land.  And  if  it  were  so 
organised  outdoor  relief  would  soon  become 
a  thing  unknown. 

In  an  admirable  paper  read  to  the  Council 
of  the  London  Charity  Organisation  Society 
on  November  15,  1897,  the  Eev.  James 
Dixon  sketched  out  the  lines  on  which  Paro- 
chial Belief  Committees  might  be  established.* 
Mr.  Dixon  has  in  his  own^  parish  fought 
successfully  against  pauperism  by  means  of  a 
Belief  Committee  working  in  close  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Board  of  Guardians,  and  has 
organised  with  the  most  wonderful  success 
a  Collecting  Savings  Bank  to  take  the  place  of 
the  ordinary  clothing,  boot,  and  coal  clubs.  If 
only  a  Belief  Committee  (undenominational), 
a  collecting  Savings  Bank,  and  a  Medical  Aid 

■■'-  This  paper  was  published  in  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion Review  for  December,  1897. 
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Society  for  women  and  children  (the  father 
should  belong  to  some  good  Friendly  Society) 
could  be  established  in  every  parish,  pauperism 
would  be  driven  away,  and  the  deserving  poor 
would  never  be  in  want.  It  will  be  seen  that 
I  am  reverting  back  to  making  each  parish 
responsible  for  its  own  poor,  but  by  means  of 
"private  charity"  properly  organised  and  not 
of  "public  charity";  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serving the  Union  Workhouse  for  those  cases 
where  charity  can  do  no  good, 

I  have  always  regretted  that,  to  attain  this 
desirable  object,  outdoor  relief  was  not  made 
a  parish  charge,  and  indoor  relief  a  Union 
charge.  If  the  effect  w^ere  to  be  the  more 
frequent  use  of  the  Workhouse  test  for  the 
undeserving,  charity  would  at  any  rate  be 
stirred  up  to  fulfil  its  proper  function  of 
adequately  helping  those  who  ought  to  be 
kept  out  of  the  Workhouse. 

Perhaps  this  may  come  in  time.  Poor  Law 
and  charitable  reform  would  be  much  assisted 
by  such  a  change.  In  the  meantime,  I  think 
this  country  may  congratulate  itself  that 
pauperism  is  gradually  diminishing  in  the 
land.     Forty-eight    years    ago,    we    had    in 
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England  and  Wales  62*7  paupers  of  all 
classes  to  every  1,000  of  population.  To-day 
we  have  only  26-2.  per  1,000.  The  number  of 
outdoor  paupers  has  decreased  during  that 
time  from  955,146  to  597,786.  The  per  mille 
of  child  pauperism  (taking  the  figures  for  the 
1st  January)  has  decreased  during  the  same 
interval  from  24-8  to  7 "3.  The  j^er  mille  of 
widows  receiving  outdoor  relief  has  decreased 
from  3 '2  to  1*2.  The  per  mille  of  adult  able- 
bodied  pauperism  has  decreased  from  13*2  to 
3'2.  These  decreases  have  been  entirely 
caused  by  a  diminution  in  the  recipients  of 
outdoor  relief  ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  attractions 
of  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  improved  work- 
houses, indoor  pauperism  has  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  but 
shows,  in  fact,  a  slight  decrease. 

The  expectations  of  the  reformers  of  1834 
have  thus  been  fulfilled ;  though  it  is  sad  to 
think  how  small  the  pauperism  of  the  country 
would  have  been  comparatively  to  population 
had  every  Union  followed  the  example  of 
Atcham,  which  (as  I  have  shown  in  my  first 
article)  by  the  pursuance  of  a  consistent 
policy  since  1836,  reduced  its  pauperism  from 
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73  per  1,000  of  population  to  a  per  mille  of 
10  in  1894. 

We  have  therefore  every  reason  to  hope 
that  in  another  fifty  years  pauperism  may 
have  ahnost  disappeared  from  the  land ;  and 
the  sooner  people  recognise  the  true  principles 
which  underlie  ' '  public ' '  and  ' '  private ' '  charity, 
and  carry  them  out,  the  more  quickly  will  the 
desirable  end  be  attained.  We  owe  a  great 
debt  to  the  men  of  sixty  years  ago,  who 
carried  through  necessary  reforms  in  the  face 
of  the  most  determined  opposition,  and  we 
can  best  discharge  our  obligation  to  them  by 
handing  down  their  principles  to  the  next 
generation. 


V 

IN  DEFENCE    OF  POOR   LAW 
SCHOOLS 

No  question  has  during  the  last  twenty-live 
years  attracted  more  attention  than  that  of 
national  elementary  education.  It  would, 
therefore,  have  been  a  matter  for  surprise  if 
the  two  small  sections  of  children  whose 
education  has  been  outside  the  control  of  the 
Education  Department  had  not  received  their 
share  of  that  attention.  One  of  these  sections 
of  children,  viz.,  those  who  are  brought  up  in 
Industrial  and  Keformatory  Schools,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Home  Office,  is  outside 
the  scope  of  this  article,  which  only  deals 
with  those  whose  maintenance  and  education 
are  under  the  supervision  of  the  Local  Govern- 
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inent  Board,  and  who  are  technically  described 
as  indoor  pauper  children. 

So  much  has  been  heard  about  these 
children  since  the  Eeport  of  the  Depart- 
mental Committee  on  Metropolitan  Poor 
Law  Schools  appeared,  that  one  might  be 
led  to  think  that  their  numbers  are  very 
large.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  small 
compared  with  the  total  number  of  children 
who  are  classified  as  paupers  in  the  official 
returns  of  the  Local  Government  Board. 

According  to  the  most  recently  issued 
Eeturn  of  Pauperism,  viz.,  that  for  the 
1st  January,  1898,  the  total  number  of 
children  under  sixteen  years  of  age 
(exclusive  of  insane  and  vagrant  children) 
receiving  relief  from  the  Poor  Law  authori- 
ties at  that  date  was  225,652.* 

*  It  will  be  of  interest  to  my  readers  to  point  to  the 
decrease  in  child  pauperism  which  has  taken  place 
dming  the  last  j&fty  years.  The  following  figures  show 
the  number  of  children  relieved  under  the  Poor  Law  on 
the  1st  January  in  every  ten  years  since  1849.  The 
numbers  of  vagrant  and  lunatic  children  are  excluded ; 
the  numbers  of  the  former  class  not  being  ascertainable 
from  the  Official  Eeturns,  while  the  Poor  Law  cannot 
be  held  in  every  way  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the 
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Of  this  number  52,505  were  in  receipt  of 
indoor  relief,  6,786  were  boarded  out,  and 
the  remaining  166,361  were  children  of 
parents  in  receipt  of  out-relief.  I  need  not 
deal  with  the  two  last-mentioned  classes  of 
children,  because  they  attend  the  public 
elementary  schools  if  of  an  age  to  do  so ; 
and  as  to  the  first-mentioned  class,  a  further 
reduction  has  to  be  made  before  we  arrive  at 
the  number  who  are  being  brought  up  in  Poor 


numbers  of  the  latter  from  544  relieved  on  the  1st 
January,  1849,  to  2,104  relieved  on  the  1st  January, 
1898. 


Day  and  Year. 

Number  of  Children 
relieved. 

Decrease. 

1st  January,  1849 
„    ■     1859 
1869 
1879 
1889 
1898 

379,246  ] 
305,180  \ 
377,310  ) 

272,408 
257,407 
225,652 

74,066 

32,772 
15,001 
31,755 

Total  Decrease  in  49  Years 

153,594 

This  decrease  is  the  more  remarkable  when  the  increase 
in  the  population  of  the  country,  from  16,137,136  (Census 
of  1851  for  607  Unions)  to  31,055,355  (estimated  popu- 
lation of  649  Unions  in  the  middle  of  1897)  is  considered. 
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Law  Schools.  According  to  the  latest  return 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  the  average 
daily  number  of  children  in  Poor  Law  Schools 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  Guardians 
during  the  year  ending  Lady  Day,  1897,  was 
as  follows  : — 

In  10  District  Schools  (including  the  "  Exmouth  ")     7,012 

In  38  Separate  Schools       10,212 

In  Workhouse  Schools  (detached  or  otherwise) ...     4,060 

Total 21,284 


To  this  total  of  21,284  children,  the 
number  of  children  who  are  being  educated 
and  maintained  in  Certified  Schools  must  be 
added.  On  the  1st  January,  1898,  there 
were  5,886  children  in  those  schools. 
Although  such  schools  are  not  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Guardians,  and  vary 
considerably  in  size,  the  objections  which 
are  raised  to  the  massing  of  many  children 
together  must  be  taken  to  apply  also 
generally  to  them. 

Of  the  balance  of  25,335  indoor  pauper 
children,  a  considerable  number  are  in  work- 
houses, and  not  of  an  age  to  go  to  school ; 
but  probably  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
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number  will  be  found  to  be  attending  the 
ordinary  elementar}^  schools  outside  the 
workhouses.  Of  course  the  whole  of  these 
children  are  concerned  in  the  general 
question  whether  it  is  desirable  that  they 
should  be  in  our  workhouses  at  all,  a 
question,  however,  which  I  cannot  discuss 
now. 

I  have  thus  to  deal  with  less  than  27,170 
children,  of  whom  about  half  belong  to 
London  alone.  *  Are  these  children  being 
trained  and  educated  under  our  Poor  Law 
authorities  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  them  to 
become  good  citizens  of  the  State  ?  That  is 
the  main  question  which  I  propose  to  con- 
sider ;  and  for  the  purposes  of  my  argument  I 
am  going  to  assume  that,  unless  the  English 
poor  law  be  entirely  revolutionised,  the  care 
and  control  of  children  who  depend  upon  the 
Poor  Rates  for  their  education,  clothing,  and 
maintenance,  must  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  existing  authorities. 

In   order   to   arrive   at    an   answer   to   the 

*  Viz.  :  13,680  children  (6,352  in  District  Schools, 
5,063  in  Separate  Schools,  and  2,265  in  Roman  Catholic 
Certified  Schools). 
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question,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  by  de- 
scribing shortly  the  various  methods  in  use 
at  the  present  time  for  educating  and  train- 
ing the  children  who  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  Poor  Law  for  their  support.  It 
will  be  best  to  deal  with  these  methods  in 
historical  order. 

1.  The  Workhouse  School  Proper. 

First  comes  the  method  of  the  Workhouse 
School,  part  and  parcel  of  the  Workhouse, 
and  under  the  general  control  of  the  Work- 
house master.  This  system  was  universal  in 
England  and  Wales  during  the  early  years 
succeeding  the  reform  of  the  Poor  Law  in 
1834 ;  and,  in  spite  of  its  condemnation  by 
the  Koyal  Commission  on  Education  in  1861, 
it  may  be  said  to  have  held  the  field  up  to  the 
early  seventies. 

It  received  its  death  blow  from  the  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1870,  and  at  the  present  time  very 
few  Workhouse  Schools  of  the  kind  I  am 
describing  remain ;  the  class  of  children  who 
used  to  be  in  them  now  attending  the  ordinary 
Elementary  Schools  outside.  These  Work- 
house Schools  varied  considerably  as  regards 
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their  efficiency,  but  certainly  before  1870  the 
education  and  training  they  gave  was,  in  many 
cases,  much  superior  to  that  which  could, 
generally  speaking,  be  obtained  in  the  National 
Schools,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  extraordinary 
decrease  of  pauperism  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  country  since  the  reform  of  1834.  (See 
note  on  p.  170.) 

The  disadvantages  which  attend  this  system 
are  no  doubt  very  great,  arising  from  the  small 
numbers  of  children  to  be  dealt  with,  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  securing  efficient 
teachers,  the  monotonous  life  of  the  school, 
the  contact  into  which  the  children  may  be 
brought  with  adult  paupers,  and  so  on  ;  but 
for  many  years  the  system  was  the  only  pos- 
sible one  for  country  districts.  A  good  example 
of  the  Workhouse  School  proper  may  be  seen 
in  the  Atcham  Union,  and  a  most  excellently 
managed  school  it  is. 

2.  The  Workhouse  Sepaeated  School. 

Next  in  order  comes  the  Workhouse  School, 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of,  but  separated 
from,    the    Workhouse,    and   under    entirely 
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separate  management.  Workhouse  schools 
of  this  kind  are  still  to  be  fomid  in  Unions 
of  an  urban  character  where  the  children  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  warrant  a  separate 
establishment.  These  schools  are  generally 
built  on  what  is  perhaps  best  described  as  the 
"  Barrack  "  plan,  and  might,  strictly  speaking, 
be  classed  as  "  Separate  Schools,"  to  which  I 
shall  shortly  refer.  Under  this  system  the 
children  are  entirely  cut  off  from  contact  with 
adult  paupers,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing 
efficient  teachers  is  overcome  ;  but  as  many  of 
this  class  of  Workhouse  Schools  have  been 
gradually  built  round  with  houses,  owing  to 
the  growth  of  the  towns  to  which  they  belong, 
there  is  a  want  of  that  light  and  air  which  is 
so  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  healthy 
child  in  an  institution. 

No  school  of  this  description  is  more  excel- 
lently managed  than  that  of  the  Derby  Union, 
and  almost  all  the  children  who  receive  their 
education  there  do  well  in  after  life. 

3.  The  District  School. 

The  defects  of  the  Workhouse  School 
Proper  which  I  have  pointed  out  led  to  the 
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idea  of  the  District  School.  The  small  num- 
bers of  children  in  the  various  Workhouse 
Schools  scattered  about  the  country  rendered 
their  proper  education  and  industrial  training 
so  difficult  that  it  is  not  astonishing  to  find 
that  so  early  as  1839  the  late  Sir  Kay  Shuttle- 
worth  (then  Dr.  Kay,  and  an  assistant  Poor 
Law  Commissioner)  propounded  a  scheme  for 
supplying  central  schools  for  the  use  of  more 
than  one  Union.  He  proposed  that  100  of 
these  schools  should  be  established  in  England 
and  Wales,  each  to  hold  500  children.  All 
the  children  who  became  chargeable  as  indoor 
paupers  to  the  various  Unions  constituting  a 
district,  and  who  were  of  an  age  to  be  educated, 
were  to  be  sent  to  the  District  School,  which 
was  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  those  Unions.  Dr.  Kay  showed 
how  economically  such  a  system  would  work, 
and  how  much  more  efficient  the  education 
and  industrial  training  of  the  children  could 
be  made. 

The  idea,  however,  was  never  favourably 
received.  Boards  of  Guardians  steadfastly 
refusing  to  fall  in  with  it,  and  by  1861,  when 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  reported 

12 
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in  favour  of  the  system,  only  six  school  dis- 
tricts had  been  formed,  of  which  five  were  in 
the  country  and  one  in  London.  At  the 
present  time  only  ten  school  districts  exist, 
inclusive  of  the  training  ship  Exmouth,  and 
of  the  South  Metropolitan  District  which  is 
shortly  to  be  broken  up. 

4.  The  Separate  School. 

The  Separate  School,  which  is  always 
situated  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
Workhouse  of  the  Union  to  which  it  belongs 
— it  may  be  many  miles — sprang  into  exist- 
ence about  the  same  time  as  the  District 
School,  and  has  proved  the  more  popular  of 
the  two.  The  only  real  difference  between  it 
and  the  District  School  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
is  managed  by  a  School  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Guardians  of  the  Unions  to  which 
it  belongs.  It  only  differs  from  the  WorJc- 
house  Separated  School,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  by  reason  of  its  distance  from  the 
Workhouse. 

District  and  Separate  Schools  may  be 
established  on  the  "Barrack"  plan  (whether 
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the  buildings  be  in  hlochs  or  not)  or  on  the 
"  Cottage  Homes  "  plan,  as  to  the  respective 
merits  of  which  I  shall  have  something  to  say 
later. 

5.  The  Boaeding-Out  System. 

The  practice  of  boarding  out  pauper  children 
under  foster  parents  in  country  districts  has 
been  an  increasing  one  since  1870.  The 
system  is  a  very  useful  auxiliary  to  other 
methods,  and,  if  properly  supervised,  answers 
admirably  for  certain  classes  of  children,  but 
it  is  far  from  being  universally  applicable. 

6.  The  Sheffield  System  op  "Detached 

Homes." 

This  system  is  one  which  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  many  Boards  of  Guardians  at  the 
present  time,  several  of  whom  have  adopted 
it.  It  originated  in  Sheffield  about  six  years 
ago,  and  is  supposed  to  secure  the  best  features 
of  boarding-out  and  family  life,  while  the  direct 
control  of  the  Guardians  over  the  children  is 
preserved.  Small  houses  are  taken  in  various 
parts  of  the  Union,  so  that  the  chil-dren  can  be 
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split  up  into  sections,  from  15  to  28  in  each 
house,  under  the  superintendence  of  paid  foster- 
mothers.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to 
this  system  again. 

7.  Othek  Systems. 

Other  plans  than  the  ones  referred  to  have 
been  devised  for  dealing  with  those  classes  of 
pauper  children  who  require,  owing  to  mental 
or  physical  defects,  special  treatment.  Such 
are  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  blind,  the  crippled, 
the  imbecile,  the  epileptic,  and  the  feeble- 
minded, but  I  do  not  propose  to  touch  upon 
this  subject  here,  because  it  has  little  con- 
nection with  the  question  of  how  best  to  deal 
with  the  ordinary  pauper  child. 

Having  now  drawn  attention  to  the  various 
methods  at  present  in  use  for  the  bringing  up 
of  Poor  Law  children,  I  must  pause  to  say 
something  about  the  kind  of  children  who 
depend  upon  the  Poor  Law  for  their  entire 
support  and  education. 

Many  of  these  children  cdme  from  the 
lowest    of     the    population    and    have    been 
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terribly  neglected.      Some  have  escaped   the 
notice  of  the  school  attendance  officers  alto- 
gether, and  are  found  even  at  the  ages  of  12 
to  14  to  be  unable  to  read  and  write.     Many 
have  been  brought  up  in  bad  habits,  and  know 
much  more  of  evil  than  good.     But  the  Poor 
Law  has  to  accept  and  do  the  best  it  can  with 
all  comers,  for  destitution  must  be  relieved, 
and  Guardians  cannot  pick  and  choose.     Such 
facts  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  one 
institutes  a  comparison  between  the  results  of 
the  education  given  in  Poor  Law  Schools  and 
in  the  ordinary  Elementary  Schools.    Another 
very  important  fact  to  remember  is  that  the 
Managers   of   Board  and   Voluntary   Schools 
have   the   education   of    the   school   children 
under  their  care  from  the  earliest  years  until 
they  are  old  enough  to  leave  school,  whereas 
the  children  in  Poor  Law  Schools  are  con- 
stantly coming  and  going,  the  actual  number 
who  remain   in   them  for  the  usual  term  of 
school  life  being  very  small.     For  example,  it 
was  found  that  out  of    700  children   in  the 
Swinton  schools,  near  Manchester,  only  four 
children  had  been  in  them  for  nine  years,  the 
accepted  term  of  school  life.     The  figures  are 
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SO  significant  and  interesting  that  I  must  give 
them. 


441  had  been  in  the  school  for  1  year  or  less. 
94     ,,     ,,       ,,    ,,         ,,       ,,    2  years 
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It  is,  under  the  circumstances,  a  matter  for 
wonder  that  our  Poor  Law  Schools  should  be 
able  to  show  such  good  results,  and  this  should 
make  us  hesitate  before  condemning  them 
offhand.  I  am  certain  that  those  who  have 
the  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  class 
of  children  that  I  have  described  would  think 
twice  before  recommending  that  they  should 
be  boarded  out.  A  great  deal  depends  on  age. 
A  very  young  child  coming  from  the  haunts 
of  vice  might  derive  very  great  benefit  from 
the  individual  care  which  it  would  receive  in 
the  home  of  a  good  foster-mother.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  older   children  of   this  class 
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require  a  training  and  discipline  which  can 
only  be  supplied  by  a  school  life,  and  for  these, 
therefore,  I  cannot  see  what  is  to  replace  the 
Poor  Law  Schools  if  they  were  abolished,  for 
I  believe  they  can  make  good  out  of  bad 
material  in  cases  where  boarding  out  would 
be  an  absolute  failure.  This  is  not  merely  a 
man's  opinion.  An  experienced  lady  Guardian 
bears  me  out  in  what  I  say.     She  writes  : — 

"I  think  boarding  out  a  good  system,  especially  for 
girls,  and  as  you  know,  helped  to  get  it  in  this  Union. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  think  it  is  the  only  good  one,  nor 
even  the  best.  I  think  after  eight  years'  experience  I 
would  deliberately  say  it  was  not  good  for  boys,  and 
certainly  our  boys  have  not  been  advertisements  of  the 
system.  We  may  have  been  unfortunate.  I  infinitely 
prefer  a  good  school  training  for  boys,  and  I  have  told 
our  good  secretary  here  that  I  will  never  ask  the 
Guardians  to  board  out  another  boy.  It  leads  to  nothing 
except  loafing  in  after  life  as  far  as  I  can  see,  while  the 
boys  from  the  schools  are  snapped  up  by  tailors,  barbers, 
or  shoemakers." 

I  do  not  lay  much  stress  on  the  question 
whether  the  school  be  arranged  on  the  "  Bar- 
rack "  or  "Cottage  Homes"  plan,  although 
I  have  a  preference  for  the  latter.*     Under 

*  A  very  great  authority  on  educational  questions  to 
whom    I   have   shown    this  article   does   not   share    my 
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the  "  Cottage  Homes  "  system — where  the 
children  in  the  school  are  grouped  in  small 
nmnbers  (10  to  25)  in  cottages,  and  each  cot- 
tage is  mider  the  charge  of  a  "father"  and 
"  mother  "  (a  married  couple)  if  it  be  for  boys 
over  seven,  or  under  the  charge  of  a  "  mother  " 
if  it  be  for  girls  and  infants  of  both  sexes  under 
seven — there  is  no  doubt  a  certain  resemblance 
to  family  life  and  a  possibility  of  arranging 

preference  for  "Cottage  Homes"  over  those  arranged 
on  the  "Block"  system.  He  writes:  "A  family  of  15 
or  even  10  is  no  more  a  family  than  a  '  block.'  Some 
of  the  cottages  at  Hornchurch  and  elsewhere  are  still 
larger.  A  family  is  a  number  which  can  be  influenced 
by  one  person,  and  it  takes  a  good  mother  (natural)  to 
bring  up  10  children,  but  they  at  least  are  relations. 
The  10  or  15  strangers  are  not  nearly  so  well  cared  for. 
At  the  Industrial  School  outside  Glasgow  (St.  Mary's,  I 
think)  the  block  and  the  family  system  work  together. 
The  Inspector  (Mr.  Legge)  thinks  the  family  children  in 
no  way  superior  (rather  inferior)  to  the  block  children. 
See  his  evidence  in  the  Keport  on  Industrial  Schools. 
My  belief  is  that,  where  you  have  not  a  real  mother,  you 
want  the  education  produced  by  the  rubbing  together  of 
large  numbers  to  bring  about  that  loss  of  self,  that 
accommodation  to  the  manners  of  others,  which  is  the 
first  step  in  the  world.  My  view  is  that  the  '  Cottage ' 
system  at  present  on  trial  is  unduly  praised.  I  do  not 
see  better  health,  and  (my  own  conviction  is)  not  better 
manners." 
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for  a  more  varied  dietary  than  in  a  school  of 
the  "Barrack"  class.  The  system  also  lays 
claim  to  better  health  results,  but  as  to  this  I 
have  no  statistics  to  offer.  But  what  I  am 
certain  of  is  that  where  a  "Barrack"  school 
is  arranged  on  the  "Block"  system,  as  for 
example  in  the  Girls'  School  at  Banstead 
Eoad,  Sutton,  each  block  there  containing 
100  beds,  and  being  under  separate  superin- 
tendence— very  good  effects  are  perceptible. 
And  this  particular  school  is  really  a  test  case, 
because  if  the  system  can  be  made  to  succeed 
with  girls,  it  must  succeed,  and  indeed  has 
succeeded,  with  boys.  For  it  is  often  urged 
against  "  Barrack  "  Schools  that,  though 
successful  with  boys  they  are  bad  for  girls. 
Fortunately,  in  London  we  have  statistics 
as  to  their  after-career.  According  to  the 
Report  of  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  for  1897,  3,767  girls 
from  Poor  Law  Schools  and  other  institutions 
were  under  the  supervision  of  its  visitors.  Of 
these  72"48  per  cent,  were  classed  as  "good" 
or  "  fair  "  in  conduct  and  work,  while  7*88  per 
cent,  were  classed  as  "  unsatisfactory,"  but 
only  1*10  per  cent,  could  be  classed  as  "  bad."* 
*  Of    the   3,767    girls   2,686   were   from    Poor    Law 
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But  facts  are  stranger  than  fiction,  and  as 
illustrating  the  excellent  industrial  training 
which    girls    can    secure    in    these    London 


Schools,  171  from  Eoman  Catholic  Certified  Schools, 
and  910  from  other  institutions.  The  classification  of 
them  was  as  follows : — 


In  Service-! 


§  Good  (a) 
§  Fair  {b) 


"S  Unsatisfactory  (c) 

ft 


^p^  Bad  {d). 


In  Training  Homes 
Emigrated 


Married     .... 

Dead 

Unfit  for  service 
Visits  refused 
Lost  or  never  traced 
With  relations    .     . 
Not  yet  reported 


Total 


Number. 


1,869 

861 

297 

41 

256(e) 

7 
225 

15 

52 

42 
125 
156 

21 


3,767 


Percentage  of 
total  number. 


49-62 


6-79 
019 
0-66 
0-40 
1-38 
1-12 
3-30 
4-14 
0-56 


72-48 


8-98 


100-00 


[a)  Those  who  have  throughout  the  year  been  spoken 
of  as  satisfactory  in  conduct  and  work. 

(b)  Those  against  _^whom  no  serious  faults  have  been 


alleged. 
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schools,  there  is  actually  a  larger  demand  for 
them  as  servants  by  respectable  mistresses 
at  fair  wages  than  the  schools  can  supply. 

In  arguing  in  defence  of  Poor  Law  Schools 
I  must  not  be  supposed  to  favour  such  an 
overgrown  one  as  that  of  the  South  Metro- 
politan District  at  Sutton,  with  over  1,500 
children  (two-thirds  of  the  total  number  being 
boys  over  seven).*  Indeed,  it  is  perhaps  good 
that  the  district  is  to  be  broken  up,  although 
I  consider  that  the  schools  have  been  extra- 
ordinarily successful  with  the  children,  nearly 
82  per  cent,  of  the  boys  being  reported  upon 
as   doing   well,    and   only  3  per   cent,    being 

(c)  Those  accused  of  serious  faults — dishonesty,  un- 
truth, extreme  violence  of  temper,  &c. 

(d)  Those  known  to  have  lost  character,  or  who  have 
been  in  prison  for  theft,  &c. 

(e)  Of  these  155  are  girls  who  have  never  been  in 
service,  and  were  sent  to  homes  for  training  only,  and 
might  be  classed  as  "  satisfactory,"  101  were  sent  as 
failures  in  service,  and  would  have  been  classed  as 
"unsatisfactory." 

■•'  The  district  has  four  separate  schools,  containing 
altogether  2,411  children,  according  to  the  latest  Official 
Keturn.  Of  this  number  about  600  girls  are  in  one  of  the 
schools  at  Banstead  Eoad.  The  two  smaller  schools  are 
at  Heme  Bay  and  Witham,  accommodating  170  and  200 
children  respectively. 
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reported  as  unsatisfactory.  It  is,  indeed, 
quite  impossible  to  give  too  much  credit  to 
the  Board  of  Managers  and  the  officers  and 
teachers  of  the  schools  for  such  creditable 
results. 

As  to  the  number  of  children  to  which  a 
school  should  be  limited,  the  late  Sir  Kay 
Shuttleworth  seems  to  me  to  have  hit  upon 
the  right  limit  when  he  mentioned  500.  A 
school  with  no  more  than  that  number  of 
children,  and  with  proper  arrangements  for 
the  subdivision  of  them  according  to  age  and 
sex,  is  not  too  large  for  health  and  in- 
dividualisation,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
managers  are  enabled  to  provide  such 
advantages  as  technical  and  industrial  train- 
ing, swimming  baths,  and  musical  instruc- 
tion. Even  if  boarding  out  could  be  made 
the  universal  system  for  dealing  with  the 
Poor  Law  children  of  England  and  Wales, 
it  would  have  to  be  supplemented  by  institu- 
tions for  their  industrial  and  technical  training 
on  a  very  large  scale. 

It  is  urged  against  the  schools  that  the 
children  who  go  there  become  infected  by 
the    "pauper   taint."    I    do    not    know    who 
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first   invented   this  expression ;  but  it  seems 
as  though  those  who  use   it  think  that,   by 
removing    the   children   from  the    control   of 
the  Guardians  and  putting  them  under  some 
other  authority,  the  fact  of  their  being  depen- 
dent upon  the  rates  will  in  some  mysterious 
manner  be  concealed.      No  evidence  has  so 
far  been  produced  to  show  that  the  children 
themselves  are  ashamed  of  their  old  schools. 
On   the   contrary,  a  large   majority  of   those 
who    have    been    any    time    in    the    schools 
keep  up  communication  with  them,  either  by 
correspondence  or   by  visits,  and  one  of  the 
pleasantest     sights    to    any    one    visiting    a 
school  during  a  fete  or  entertainment  is  the 
well-set-up  and  well-dressed  young  men  and 
women,  old   scholars,  who    turn  up   on  such 
occasions.      To    give    an    example :    At   the 
celebration    of    the   Jubilee   of    the    Swinton 
schools    on  May    7,    1896,    500  old  scholars 
assembled   to  testify  their   affection   for   and 
appreciation  of  the  schools.     There  was  not 
much   consciousness   of   the    "taint"   shown 
by  those  21  Eoyal  Engineers  and  four  other 
soldiers  (including  a  company  quartermaster- 
sergeant,  a  troop    sergeant-major,    sergeants, 
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and  corporals),  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
schools  of  the  Strand  Union,  and  who  sent  by 
deputation  in  1896  a  photograph  of  them- 
selves in  a  group  to  the  Board  of  Guardians, 
accompanied  by  the  following  letter  : — 

"  To  the  Board  of  Guardians,  Strand  School,  Edmonton.'' 

"  The  following,  as  boys  of  the  school  now  serving  in 
various  regiments  of  Her  Majesty's  forces  at  present 
stationed  in  the  Aldershot  command,  are  desirous  of 
forwarding  for  your  acceptance  a  photographic  group  of 
themselves.  They  desire  at  the  same  time  to  state  that 
they  cherish,  and  will  ever  continue  to  do,  the  memories 
of  the  happy  days  when  they  were  receiving  that  tuition 
that  has  been  the  true  cause  of  any  little  success  that 
may  have  attended  them  in  their  chosen  career.  With 
deepest  gratitude,  we  are,"  &c.,  &c. 

I  think  it  is  time  that  the  offensive  expres- 
sion "  pauper  taint  "  should  be  dropped.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  acting  most  cruelly  to  the 
children  to  so  label  them.  If  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  liereditary  jMujjerism  it  clings  much 
more  to  those  children  who  with  their  parents 
receive  the  pauper  dole  of  outdoor  relief  than 
to  those  who  receive  their  education  and 
training  in  a  Poor  Law  School,  and  if  I  had 
the  power  to  choose  which  of  the  two  I  would 
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abolish,  I  should  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  in 
giving  the  happy  despatch  to  outdoor  relief, 
which  merely  affords  a  cheap  and  vicarious 
way  of  practising  philanthropy,  and  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  greatest  of  all  obstacles  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  poor. 

Another  objection  which  has  been  made  to 
Poor  Law  Schools  is  they  are  prone  to  out- 
breaks of  infectious  disease  and  especially  of 
ophthalmia  and  skin  complaints.  Undoubtedly 
the  risk  exists,  and  the  larger  the  number  of 
children  in  the  school,  if  it  be  arranged  on  the 
"Barrack"  plan,  the  greater  is  the  danger  of 
the  spread  of  any  disease  which  may  have 
been  introduced  by  a  child.  As  Dr.  Downes 
graphically  put  the  argument  in  his  evidence 
before  the  Departmental  Committee:  "If 
you  put  10  apples  in  a  barrel,  one  amongst 
them  being  a  diseased  apple,  the  diseased 
apple  can  only  affect  nine  others.  If  you 
have  100  the  risk  is  extended  to  99."  But 
with  proper  precautions  the  risk  of  an  in- 
fectious disease  spreading  in  a  school  is  very 
slight.  Into  a  well-managed  school  no  child 
is  admitted  until  it  has  undergone  at  least 
four  weeks'  probation,  one  fortnight  of  which 
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is  passed  in  the  workhouse  or  in  an  inter- 
mediate school,  such  as  that  which  has 
answered  so  well  for  the  Kensington  and 
Chelsea  School  District,  and  the  other  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  in  the  probation  wards 
of  the  school  itself.  At  the  Edmonton  School 
of  the  Strand  Union  the  new  arrivals  are  kept 
a  month  in  the  probation  wards  of  the  school 
and  the  first-fortnight  children  are  separated 
from  the  second-fortnight  ones.  Inside  the 
school  the  regular  medical  inspection  of  the 
children  should  be  sufficient  to  render  the 
detection  of  an  infectious  disease  apparent 
in  a  child  before  it  has  had  time  to  infect 
others.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  children  in 
Poor  Law  Schools  are  wonderfully  healthy, 
considering  the  class  from  which  they  are 
drawn.  The  improvement  in  the  general 
appearance  and  looks  of  newcomers  is  very 
apparent  after  only  a  few  weeks'  stay  there. 
A  great  deal  has  been  heard  about  ophthalmia 
as  a  special  scourge  of  Poor  Law  Schools,  but 
Dr.  Stephenson  in  his  recent  report  on  the 
disease  has  to  my  mind  completely  disposed 
of  the  allegation  that  a  moving  cause  is  the 
life  in  the  schools.     Unfortunately,  in  London 
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the  disease  is  very  prevalent  among  the 
children  who  inhabit  the  dingy  and  ill- 
ventilated  houses  in  the  narrow  streets  and 
alleys  of  the  great  city,  and  when  any  of 
these  children  —  and  they  supply  the  large 
majority  of  the  child  paupers  of  the  Metropolis 
— have  to  be  taken  care  of  by  the  Guardians, 
these  authorities  have  had  up  to  now  a  very 
difficult  problem  to  solve.  There  is  the  choice 
betw^een  the  evil  of  keeping  the  children  in 
the  Workhouses,  where  there  are  no  means  of 
education,  and  the  evil  of  sending  them  to  the 
schools,  with  the  risk  of  infecting  the  healthy 
children  there  with  the  disease.  The  establish- 
ment therefore  of  proper  ophthalmic  schools,  to 
which  these  children  can  be  sent,  should  suffice 
to  keep  the  Poor  Law  Schools  in  the  future 
quite  free  from  outbreak  of  the  disease.  At 
the  Anerley  Schools  of  the  North  Surrey 
District,  the  managers  have  for  years  stead- 
fastly  refused*  to   accept   any  children  who 

*  This  fact  is  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
District  Schools.  The  Board  of  School  Managers  is 
an  independent  body,  whereas  other  schools  are  simply 
under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  of  the  Board  to  which 
the  schools  belong,  the  ultimate  decision  on  any  point  of 
course  resting  with  the  Board. 

13 
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had  the  least  sign  of  being  prone  to  the 
disease,  with  the  beneficial  result  that  the 
schools  have  been  perfectly  free  from  oph- 
thalmia for  the  last  27  years,  except  for 
one  small  outbreak  in  1885,  caused  by  a 
child  being  admitted  through  an  oversight. 
Dr.  Stephenson's  report  is  further  valuable 
as  showing  that  the  size  of  a  school  has 
nothing  to  do  with  ophthalmia  except  for  the 
risk  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Downes,  for  he  found 
that  the  District  Schools  of  London  showed 
a  less  percentage  of  trachoma  than  either 
the  Separate  Schools  or  the  Eoman  Catholic 
Schools.* 

It  is  further  argued  against  Poor  Law 
Schools,  and  especially  against  those  of  the 
"  barrack  "  kind,  that  they  make  it  impossible 
to  individualise  the  children.  I  have  actually 
heard  a  well-known  London  Educationalist 
say  that  he  would  rather  see  a  child  brought 
up  in  the  worst  home  than  in  the  best  school. 
I  think  most  persons  will  agree  with  me  that 
that  is  individualisation  run  mad.  But  I  am 
quite  ready  to  admit  the  force  of  the  objec- 

*  The  respective  percentages  were  as  follows  :  0-88, 
1-20,  and  2-55. 
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tion  in  relation  to  overgrown  schools  of  the 
"barrack"  class.  In  a  moderate  sized  school, 
however,  arranged  on  the  block  system,  and  in 
"  Cottage  Homes  "  Schools,  there  is  plenty  of 
scope  for  individualising  the  children ;  but  even 
if  there  were  in  this  respect  a  certain  loss  in 
institutional  life,  it  is  in  my  opinion  more  than 
made  up  for  by  the  many  other  advantages 
which  the  pauper  child  gains  from  the  inculca- 
tion of  habits  of  order  and  cleanliness,  and  from 
the  enforcement  of  discipline  and  of  regular 
attendance  at  school.  Besides,  one  must  not 
forget,  as  Miss  McKee  (former  Guardian  of 
the  Marylebone  Union  and  now  a  member  of 
the  London  School  Board)  told  the  Depart- 
mental Committee,  that  "  the  number  of 
teachers  and  managers  in  a  school  is 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  give  some  in- 
dividual attention  to  the  children ;  they  are 
able  to  look  after  them  and  to  study  their 
different  characters  and  treat  them  accord- 
ingly, instead  of  treating  them  en  masse.'' 
That  a  certain  loss  of  individualisation  is  no 
bar  to  a  Poor  Law  School  girl  doing  well  in 
after  life  is  illustrated  by  the  large  demand  in 
London  for  their  services — a  demand  to  which 
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the  supply  is  unequal — the  mistresses  valuing 
them  for  their  having  been  accustomed  to 
neatness,  to  very  clean  and  tidy  clothes,  to 
regular  baths,  and  everything  which  tends 
to  cleanliness  and  neatness  of  appearance. 
Besides,  in  a  well-managed  school  a  girl  has 
the  advantage  of  highly  skilled  training  in 
such  difficult  arts  as  cooking  and  laundry 
work,  the  teaching  being  specially  adapted 
to  enable  the  girls  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  such  service  as  they  are  likely  to  enter,  and 
not  by  any  means,  as  has  been  so  freely  stated, 
those  of  a  large  institution. 

In  answering  some  of  the  principal  objec- 
tions which  have  been  made  to  Poor  Law 
Schools  and  which  of  course  tell  against  in- 
stitutional life  generally,  I  have  incidentally 
referred  to  certain  advantages  which  they 
possess.  But  it  may  be  well  now  to  state 
them  more  particularly. 

To  begin,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the 
children  in  them  are  well  fed,  well  clothed, 
and  well  doctored — in  short,  that  all  their 
physical  wants  are  well  attended  to.  As  to 
their  religious  training,  the  only  fault  that  the 
Departmental  Committee  could  find  with  it 
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was  that  it  was  too  good.  Then  as  to  educa- 
tion, those  children,  who  are  long  enough  in 
the  schools  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  it, 
have  from  the  fact  of  the  enforced  regularity 
of  their  attendance  at  school  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  other  children,  and  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  Poor  Law  Schools  have  to 
conform  to  the  Code  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

Then,  the  children  have  the  further  advan- 
tages of  swimming  baths,  gymnasiums,  and 
extensive  playing  fields,  and  an  esjnit  de 
corps  is  created  which  must  be  of  great  moral 
value  to  them.  The  number  of  boys  who 
pass  out  each  year  from  the  schools  into  the 
army  and  navy  bands  is  very  large,  and  it  is 
only  in  a  good-sized  school  that  the  cost  of 
good  musical  instruction  can  be  afforded. 

Surely  these  advantages  are  a  considerable 
set-ofi  to  the  freer  life  which  the  ordinary 
town  or  village  child  enjoys.  But  it  is  not 
true  to  say  that  the  children  in  a  Poor  Law 
School  are  entirely  cut  off  from  the  outside 
world.  They  have  their  excursions  and  out- 
ings;  there  are  regular  visiting  days,  when 
their  relations  and  friends  can  see  them ;  the 
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elder  children  are  allowed  to  go  out  by  them- 
selves and  make  their  little  pm'chases  in  the 
shops — it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
they  do  not  know  the  value  of  money — the 
boys  play  cricket  matches  with  the  boys  of 
other  schools,  and  the  school  bands  are  in 
great  request.  During  the  w^inter  months 
entertainments  are  got  up  for  them,  in  which 
the  children  often  take  an  important  part. 
Thus  for  instance,  at  the  Banstead  "  Cottage 
Homes"  of  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea 
Union,  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  evening  enter- 
tainments are  arranged  each  winter,  consist- 
ing of  magic  lanterns,  conjuring,  musical  and 
fancy  drill,  singing,  recitations ;  the  latter 
being  by  the  children  themselves,  the  boys, 
girls,  and  infants  taking  it  in  turn  to  give  an 
entertainment. 

I  so  entirely  agree  Avith  the  following- 
remarks  of  Mr.  T.  L.  Murray  Browne,  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Poor  Law  Inspectors,  that 
I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  them  here. 
He  says  : — 

"  In  certain  quarters  attacks  upon  '  institution  life  ' 
have  become  a  species  of  cant.  Institutional  life  is  not 
perfect,  neither  also  is  family  life.    One  of  the  largest  and 
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most  popular  societies  of  the  present  day  exists  mainly  to 
protect  children  against  their  parents ;  and  if  there  were 
a  society  to  protect  parents  against  their  children,  it 
would  not  be  useless.  These  are  no  doubt  the  failures  of 
family  life  ;  but  if  family  life  is  not  to  be  judged  by  its 
failures,  why  should  institutions  be  so  judged  ? 

"  To  one  argument  of  this  kind,  a  moment's  attention 
may  perhaps  be  given.  It  is  said  (with  obvious  truth) 
that  the  life  of  the  child  brought  up  under  its  parents' 
care  is  the  natural  mode  of  education.  And  it  is  then 
assumed  that,  when  this  is.  not  to  be  had,  the  next  best 
thing  is  to  get  up  some  imitation  of  it  by  way  of  boarding- 
out  or  otherwise.  The  argument  is  not  a  sound  one.  If 
a  child's  real  parent  (for  whatever  reason)  fails,  it  is  at 
least  conceivable  that  the  next  best  plan  may  be  to  try 
some  quite  different  method  of  education.  Whether  this 
be  really  the  case  or  not  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by 
experience  and  not  by  a  priori  reasoning."  "^^ 

In  all  the  controversy  which  has  taken 
place  on  the  subject  since  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  the  value  of  discip- 
line and  of  the  inculcation  of  habits  of 
obedience,  cleanliness,  orderliness,  and  self- 
control  in  the  training  of  a  child  seems  to  go 
for  nothing ;  but  surely  the  possession  of 
these  qualities  must  help  in  after  life  to  raise 
it  above  the  unusually  low  class  to  which  it 
generally  belongs. 

*  26th  Annual  Report  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
p.  80. 
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From  what  I  have  said  so  far  I  might  be 
supposed  to  have  a  craze  for  institutional  Hfe. 
This  is  not  so,  but  I  do  wish  to  show  that 
there  are  very  strong  arguments  in  favour  of 
it  in  respect  of  the  class  of  children  under  con- 
sideration. But  after  all  a  system  must  in  the 
end  be  judged  by  its  results,  and  there  cannot  be 
the  least  doubt  that  Poor  Law  Schools  have 
been  wonderfully  successful  with  the  particular 
class  of  children  brought  up  in  them.  I  have 
already  referred  to  the  evidence  of  the  Metro- 
politan Society  for  Befriending  Young  Servants 
with  regard  to  the  girls.  In  my  "Children 
under  the  Poor  Law"*  (pp.  126  to  131), 
will  be  found  additional  evidence  about  both 
boys  and  girls.  I  have  quite  recently  received 
the  last  report  upon  the  children  sent  from  the 
Kirkdale  Industrial  Schools  (Liverpool)  to 
service  or  employment.  This  return  states 
that  on  September  1,  1898,  there  were  45  girls 
and  60  boys  from  the  schools  in  service  at 
that  date.  Of  the  45  girls  31  are  still  going 
on  satisfactorily,  1  has  been  lost  sight  of,  3 
have  been  readmitted  to  the  schools,  and  10 
have  returned  to  friends.  This  accounts  for 
*  Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1897. 
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the  whole  45,  and  none  of  them  are  reported 
upon  as  doing  badly.  01  the  00  boys,  26  are 
going  on  satisfactorily,  2  have  been  lost  sight 
of,  18  have  gone  to  friends,  1  has  been  re- 
admitted to  the  Schools,  2  have  died,  1  has 
been  readmitted  to  the  Workhouse,  2  have 
emigrated,  and  8  have  joined  the  Army, 
Navy,  or  Merchant  Service.  Out  of  the 
whole  GO  none  are  reported  upon  as  doing 
badly.  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
Liverpool  children  who  become  chargeable  to 
i,\]\)  poor  rate  are  at  least  as  dillicudt  to 
manage  as  London  ('hildren,  and  that  such 
results  are  very  creditable  to  the  Kirkdale 
Schools. 

It  is  a  notable  fact  that  nearly  two-thirds 
of  all  the  children  who  were  receiving  outdoor 
relief  on  January  1,  1878,  were  children  of 
widows.'"'  I  cannot  go  into  the  question  of 
relief  to  destitute  widows  with  children  now, 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it 
would  be  far  better  for  large  numbers  of  such 
children,  especiahy  for  the  boys,  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  Poor  Law  School  than  to  be  left  to 

='=  103,783  cluldrou  of  widows  in  a  total  of  173,147  out- 
door pauper  eliildrcu. 
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the  demoralisation  of  the  free  and  undiscip- 
lined life  which  many  a  poor  widowed  mother 
is  not  strong  enough  either  physically  or 
morally  to  prevent. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  curious  fact  has 
been  noticed  that  in  all  the  recent  outcry 
against  Poor  Law  Schools  no  one  has  had  a 
word  to  say  about  those  large  voluntary  insti- 
tutions —  orphanages  and  the  like  —  which 
have  been  modelled  on  the  much  abused 
"Barrack"   School. 

There  is  another  important  point  to  which 
I  must  refer.  The  distinction  between  town 
and  country  in  relation  to  the  question  should 
not  be  forgotten.  The  problem  assumes  an 
entirely  different  aspect  in  large  towns  to  that 
which  it  takes  in  small  ones  and  country 
districts. 

It  is  impossible  to  have  one  cut-and-dried 
system  of  dealing  with  Poor  Law  children  for 
the  whole  of  the  kingdom,  and  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  do  without  institutions  of  one 
kind  or  another.  It  has,  I  know,  been  argued 
that  the  Sheffield  system  of  Detached  Homes, 
i.e.,  small  homes  scattered  over  the  area  of  the 
Union,  with  a  limited  number  of  children  in 
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each,  offers  in  large  towns  an  alternative  to 
the  Poor  Law  School,  but  it  has  only  had  an 
experience  of  five  years  and  is  by  no  means 
beyond  criticism.  It  is  true  that  the  system 
has  been  adopted  by  one  of  the  best  adminis- 
tered Unions  in  London — that  of  White- 
chapel  —  but  there  the  Guardians  have 
secured  leases  of  cottages  outside  the  Me- 
tropolis, and  propose  to  place  them  under  the 
general  control  of  a  Lady  Superintendent. 
Under  such  conditions,  and  also  owing  to  the 
fact  that,  as  a  result  of  the  anti-outdoor  relief 
policy  of  the  Guardians  for  the  last  26  years, 
they  have  only  about  80  children  to  deal  with, 
the  plan  will  no  doubt  work  successfully. 

As  to  boarding  out  children  in  ordinary 
cottages  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  most  useful 
auxiliary  to  other  systems,  but  it  can  never 
entirely  supplant  them.  It  is  the  plan  most 
favoured  in  rural  Unions ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  I  hold  to  Sir  Kay  Shuttle  worth's 
opinion  that  country  Unions  might  get  better 
results  by  combining  together  to  provide  (say) 
"  Cottage  Homes,"  such  as  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Elham  Union,  Kent,  whereby 
the   indoor   pauper   children    of    the   Unions 
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constituting  a  district  would  be  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  Workhouse  and  could  be  housed 
and  maintained  while  attending  the  elementary 
schools  outside. 

I  must  not  close  this  article  without  some 
reference  to  the  necessity  for  Poor  Law 
children  being  subjected  to  some  supervision 
after  they  cease  to  be  chargeable  to  the  rates. 
By  law  the  Guardians  are  bound  to  see  that 
they  are  visited,  but  only  in  their  first  places, 
and  in  no  case  after  they  attain  the  age  of  16. 
The  Kelieving  Officers  are  the  persons  usually 
appointed  for  this  duty,  but  the  undesirability 
of  their  being  so  employed  must  be  patent  to 
every  one.  Consequently,  of  recent  years 
voluntary  bodies  have  been  formed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  for  undertaking  the  duty. 
The  splendid  work  of  the  London  M.A.B.Y.S. 
for  girls  is  very  well  known,  while  for  the  i  st 
of  the  country  the  G.F.S.  and  many  other 
agencies  carry  on  the  same  good  work.  The 
"  after  care  "  of  boys  has,  on  the  other  hand, 
been  somewhat  neglected ;  but  I  am  glad  to 
think  that  attention  is  being  directed  to  the 
matter.  For  some  years  past  Mrs.  Eaton 
Lascelles    has    undertaken    the    care    of    the 
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boys  who  leave  the  Kensington  and  Chelsea 
Schools  at  Banstead,  while  the  Eev.  Brooke 
Lambert  has  established  a  system  under 
which  the  boys  who  have  been  brought  up 
in  the  Sutton  Schools  are  befriended.  Quite 
recently  an  Association,  formed  on  the  lines 
of  the  M.A.B.Y.S.  and  calling  itself  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Befriending  Boys  (A.B.B.  for 
short),  has,  mainly  owing  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Brooke  Lambert  and  Mrs.  Lascelles,  been  es- 
tablished for  visiting  all  the  boys  who  are  sent 
out  to  employment  from  the  London  Poor 
Law  Schools.  No  doubt  when  this  new  Asso- 
ciation is  well  established,  it  will  extend  its 
operations  to  the  whole  of  the  country. 

In  my  defence  of  Poor  Law  Schools  I  must 
not  be  taken  to  be  against  reform,  where 
reform  is  shown  to  be  necessary.  I  am  not 
going  to  say  that  every  Poor  Law  School  is 
perfect,  for  that  would  not  be  true  (indeed  I 
have  one  in  my  mind  now,  the  management 
of  which  cannot  be  defended),  but  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  the  very  large  number  of 
them  leave  little  to  desire  in  their  general 
arrangements  and  management,  and  I  am 
sure   that   any   unbiased   person  visiting  the 
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schools  would  come  to  the  same  conclusion. 
My  complaint  against  the  late  Departmental 
Committee  is  that  they  seem  to  have  neg- 
lected to  notice  the  best  types  of  large  Poor 
Law  Schools,  and  to  have  formed  their  con- 
clusions from  the  worst.  It  is  only  from  two 
members  of  the  Committee  that  we  get  the 
admission  that  the  greater  part  of  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  Committee  were 
drawn  from  conditions  already  existing  in 
large  schools.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
general  effect  of  that  Eeport  has  been  for 
good.  It  has  stirred  up  Boards  of  Guardians 
to  examine  whether  their  houses  are  in  order, 
and  I  rather  fancy  that  the  lady  Guardians 
who  are  specially  interested  in  the  children 
question,  and  whose  numbers  are  bound  to 
go  on  increasing,  will  not  let  their  male  col- 
leagues have  any  peace  until  all  Poor  Law 
children  have  at  least  equal  advantages  to 
those  which  other  children  of  the  same  class 
enjoy.  I  am  sure  that  nothing  will  now  be 
wanting  to  bring  all  Poor  Law  Schools  up  to 
the  standard  of  the  best  among  them,  the 
most  important  point  to  be  observed  being 
the   careful   selection   of   proper   officers  and 
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teachers  at  adequate  salaries,  Poor  Law  chil- 
dren requiring  very  special  care  and  protection. 
I  have  not  in  my  article  touched  on  the 
question  of  expense.  Of  course  boarding 
out,  as  at  present  conducted,  is  the  cheapest 
method,  but  only  selected  children  can  be 
dealt  with  by  it,  and  as  to  other  systems  there 
is,  outside  of  London,  little  to  choose  between 
them  on  this  score  when  every  penny  of 
expenditure  upon  the  children  is  taken  into 
account.  But  of  this  I  am  perfectly  sure, 
that  if  the  objects  in  view  are  to  depauperise 
the  children  and  make  good  citizens  of  them, 
these  objects  can  be  completely  effected  by 
means  of  a  well-managed  Poor  Law  School. 
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APPENDIX    A. 

CONTRIBUTORY  SCHEMES  FOR   OLD  AGE  PENSIONS. 

(a)  The  Parliamentary  Committee's  Scheme. 

Under  this  scheme  there  are  three  methods  by  which 
old  age  pensions  can  be  secured. 

i.  By  the  first  method  a  pension  of  5s.  a  week  after  65 
would  be  secured  in  the  case  of  males  by  means  of  a  cash 
deposit  of  £2  10s.  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  before 
the  age  of  25,  and  by  an  annual  cash  payment  of  10s.  to 
the  same  bank  from  that  age  up  to  65.  When  the  £2  10s. 
was  paid,  the  State  would  add  £10  to  it,  and  interest  on 
the  £12  10s.,  and  upon  each  annual  payment  of  10s., 
would  be  credited  to  the  would-be  pensioner  in  his 
deposit  book.  By  payment  of  a  higher  premium,  a 
higher  pension  could  be  secured,  but  without  further 
State  contribution. 

ii.  Under  the  second  method  the  deposit,  if  the  in- 
surer was  a  male,  was  to  be  £5  (the  State  adding  £15  to 
that  sum),  and  the  annual  cash  payments  £1  from  the 
ages  of  25  to  65.  By  this  means  not  only  could  the  pen- 
sion of  5s.  a  week  after  65  be  secured,  but  in  the  event 
of  the  death  of  the  insurer  before  65  his  widow  and 
children  would  benefit  from  the  insurance. 
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For  females,  lower  rates  and  pensions  were  proposed, 
which  I  need  not  go  into. 

iii.  Under  the  third  method,  any  person  after  deposit- 
ing 30s.,  if  male,  or  25s.  if  female,  into  the  Post  Office 
before  the  age  of  25,  and  insmdng  in  any  society  for  an 
annuity  of  £6  10s.  or  £3  18s.  respectively,  would  have 
the  pension  doubled  at  the  age  of  65. 

The  scheme  also  contains  temporary  pensions  for 
persons  above  the  age  of  25  at  the  time  of  its  coming 
into  force. 

The  Committee  summed  up  the  many  objections  to  the 
scheme  as  follows  :  — 

(1)  That  those  who  could  avail  themselves  of  it  were 
mainly  confined  to  the  higher  strata  of  the  working 
classes,  and  that  little  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  class 
in  which  a  destitute  old  age  is  most  common. 

(2)  That  the  scheme  could  not  as  a  whole  come  into 
operation  for  forty  years  from  its  introduction. 

(3)  That  the  cost  of  it  would  be  very  great,  if  it  were 
at  all  successful,  and  would  much  exceed  the  £2,000,000 
a  year  estimated  by  its  authors. 

(4)  That  it  was  undesirable  for  the  State  to  become  the 
holder  of  further  great  accumulations  of  money,  especially 
considering  the  difficulty  already  found  in  investing 
moneys  held  by  the  Post  Office. 

(5)  That  the  actuarial  calculations  upon  which  the 
scheme  was  based  must  be  greatly  affected  by  any  decline 
in  the  rate  of  interest.     And— 

(6)  That  the  State  would  have  to  guarantee  the 
solvency  of  Friendly  Societies,  which  would  imply  State 
control  of  them,  to  which  the  societies  were  strongly 
opposed. 

I  think  everyone  must  feel  the  force  of  these  objections 
especially  of  2,  4,  5,  and  6,  and  not  be  surprised  that  the 
Committee  would  not  recommend  the  scheme. 
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(b)  Sir  James  Rankin's  Scheme. 

This  scheme  provides  that  any  person  who  is  in 
possession  of  an  annuity  of  at  least  £6  10s.  a  year 
between  the  age  of  65  and  death  will  be  entitled 
to  have  such  annuity  supplemented  by  an  additional 
sum  of  £6  10s.  from  the  State  Pension  Fund.  The 
scheme  mentions  no  limit  of  income,  but  Mr.  Rankin 
is  willing  that  the  State  should  only  make  the  con- 
tribution when  the  income  of  the  annuitant  is  not 
more  than  £20  a  year.  All  payments  are  to  be  made 
through  the  Post  Office,  upon  production  of  a  certificate 
issued  by  the  society  or  office  granting  the  annuity,  and 
the  State  pension  will  only  continue  so  long  as  the 
annuity  is  paid.  Such  a  scheme  might,  of  course,  help 
the  Friendly  Societies  and  Insurance  Offices  by  inducing 
more  people  to  insure  in  them  for  old  age  benefits ;  but 
the  Committee  could  not  recommend  it  because,  if  the 
Post  Office  were  to  accept  the  certificates  without  ques- 
tion, there  would  be  no  guarantee  against  fraud,  e.g., 
against  pensions  being  paid  at  different  offices  to  the  same 
persons,  while,  if  it  is  to  test  the  claim  of  each  pensioner, 
work  would  be  thrown  upon  it  wholly  irrelevant .  to  its 
ordinary  duties,  and  for  which  it  has  not  the  necessary 
machinery.  It  is  also  quite  clear  that,  owing  to  the 
universal  objection  to  insure  against  such  an  uncertain 
event  as  living  to  the  age  of  65,  the  number  of  people 
who  would  take  advantage  of  the  pension  would  not  be 
large  enough  to  justify  the  establishment  (even  were  it 
feasible  to  do  so)  of  what  would  be  a  very  expensive  and 
troublesome  machinery. '■= 

(c)  Rev.  J.  Frobie  Wilkinson's  Scheme. 
This  scheme  extends  to  every  person  who  can  "  show 
*  See  Appendix  C.  p.  217,  for  further  objections  to  the  scheme. 
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either  that  he  (or  she)  is  insured  in  a  friendly  or  benefit 
society,  trade  society  or  association,  or  other  insurance 
agency  (such  as  Post  Office,  industrial  assurance  com- 
pany, and  the  like),  and  is,  consequently,  in  receipt  of  a 
certain  weekly  sum,  or  what  amounts  to  a  certain  weekly 
sum  ;  or  is  in  receipt  of  such  from  some  charitable  gift 
bequeathed  to  the  '  industrial  poor '  and  awarded  to  him 
for  considerations  of  social  and  moral  worth ;  or  the 
applicant  may  be  in  a  position  to  show  that  his  employer, 
in  consideration  of  faithful  service  rendered,  allows  him 
so  much  per  week,  now  he  is  past  his  work ;  or  relations, 
friends,  and  benefactors  may  furnish  him  with  so  much 
a  week  in  honourable  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
community." 

Under  these  conditions  any  one  with  Is.  6d.  a  week, 
or  its  equivalent,  from  any  of  the  above  sources,  could  call 
on  the  State  to  supplement  the  income  to  5s.  a  week. 
The  pension  age  was  not  to  be  fixed  at  65,  but  was  to  be 
defined  "  as  the  age  at  which,  in  each  individual  case, 
decay  of  working  powers  became  manifest,  with  conse- 
quent appreciable  loss  of  earnings." 

As  to  the  Pension  Authority,  the  County  Council  would 
be  the  "revising  and  disbursing  power,"  and  the  Parish 
Council  the  "  recommending  and  distributing  power,"  dis- 
trict committees  to  take  the  place  of  the  parish  council  in 
urban  districts  and  cities. 

Mr.  Frome  Wilkinson  has  often  pointed  out  the  weak 
points  in  every  old  age  pension  scheme  which  provides 
for  senile  decay  at  any  precise  age.  Every  one  knows 
that  old  age,  or  its  equivalent^inability  to  work — may 
come  on  much  earlier  than  65,  or  it  may  be  delayed  till 
much  later.  This  is  his  reason  for  leaving  the  age  at 
which  an  old  age  pension  would  become  payable  unde- 
fined. But  quite  apart  from  the  large  extension  of  the 
liability  of  the  State  under  this  scheme,  the  Committee 
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justly  point  out  that  it  would  give  rise  to  difficulties 
according  to  the  lax  or  strict  manner  in  which  different 
local  authorities  would  interpret  their  duties  under  it,  and 
might  result  in  so  much  laxity  of  administration  as  to  be 
hardly  distinguishable  from  a  system  of  universal  pen- 
sions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  not  be  free  from  any 
single  one  of  the  abuses  which  so  often  attend  the  ad- 
ministration of  our  Poor  Law,  the  only  difference  between 
assistance  under  the  scheme  and  relief  under  the  Poor 
Law  being  that  the  burden  of  the  payments  would  fall  on 
the  Imperial  instead  of  on  the  local  rates.  The  poor 
would  still  have  to  submit  to  the  same  investigation  into 
their  circumstances  that  a  Board  of  Guardians  is  in  duty 
bound  to  make  now. 

A  Memorandum  in  which  the  Eev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson 
fully  explained  his  scheme  is  pubhshed  as  an  Appendix 
to  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  (pp.  149,  150). 

APPENDIX   B. 

SCHEMES  OF  OLD    AGE    PENSIONS    FOR    FRIENDLY 

SOCIETIES. 

(1)  Mr.  Lionel  Holland's  Scheme. 

This  scheme  proposes  that  every  person  who  on  attain- 
ing the  age  of  60  or  G5  (a)  had  belonged  continuously 
since  the  age  of  25  to  a  benefit  society,  or  {b)  had  never 
received  poor  law  relief,  or  (c)  had  an  income  below 
income-tax  level,  i.e.,  below  £160  a  year,  should  receive 
a  pension  of  5s.  a  week,  to  be  provided  either  out  of 
imperial  taxation,  or  half  out  of  imperial  taxation  and 
half  from  local  rates,  and,  further,  that  certain  benefits  of 
survivorship  should  appertain  to  the  widows  of  pensioners. 
Benefit  Society  is  defined  to  mean  "  any  registered  society 
which  provides  for  sickness  expenses,  whether  a  friendly 
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or  a  trade  association,  and  (under  certain  conditions 
necessary  to  insure  the  permanence  of  the  benefits)  clubs 
or  associations  in  connection  with  industrial  firms  and 
undertakings,  so  long  as  their  members  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  their  funds."  A  special  register  is  to  be  kept 
of  societies  desirous  of  obtaining  pensions  for  their  mem- 
bers, so  that  it  may  be  ascertained  what  societies  are  of 
sufficient  standing  to  qualify  under  the  Pension  Act. 
Mr.  Holland  would  not  admit  on  such  register  societies 
which  exist  by  levies,  or  sharing-out  clubs,  unless  they 
chose  to  separate  their  sickness  fund  from  their  other 
funds.  He  would  also  exclude  from  the  register  any 
society  which  was  not  in  a  "  fair  degree  of  solvency." 

The  Committee  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  do  more 
than  mention  the  scheme,  because  they  did  not  feel  at 
liberty  to  accept  proposals  involving  not  only  preferential 
treatment  for  merely  one  portion  of  the  industrial  popu- 
lation, but  also  the  absence  of  any  direct  contribution 
from  the  pensioner  himself.  They  did,  however,  point 
out  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  decide  what  societies 
could  be  considered  as  in  a  "fair  degree  of  solvency," 
and  how  even,  if  they  were  in  such  a  condition  at  the 
time  of  their  being  put  on  the  special  register,  they 
might  not  always  remain  so.  As  to  the  cost  of  the 
scheme,  Mr.  Holland  estimated  it  at  £3,510,000  a  year 
to  begin  with,  if  the  age  was  taken  at  GO,  and  at  £1,820,000 
to  begin  with,  if  the  pension  was  to  commence  at  65. 
Of  course  the  general  objections  raised  to  all  old  age 
pension  schemes,  provided  or  assisted  by  the  State, 
apply  to  Mr.  Holland's  scheme  equally.^'= 

A  very  complete  exposition  of  this  scheme  by  its  author 
is  published  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Com- 
mitte  (pp.  159-175). 

*  See  Appendix  C,  p.  217  for  a  statement  of  other  reasons  against 
this  scheme. 
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(2)   The  Beistol  Scheme, 

This  scheme  proposes  that  every  registered  friendly 
society  member  should  be  paid  by  the  State  a  pension  or 
annuity  of  £6  10s.  per  annum,  subject  to  the  following 
conditions  : — 

(1)  That  the  member  must  be  at  least  65  years  of  age. 

(2)  That  he  must  have  belonged  to  the  friendly 
society  for  at  least  25  years. 

(3)  That  the  friendly  society,  or  the  branch  of  it  to 
which  the  member  belongs,  must  be  in  a  solvent  con- 
dition, or  that  at  least  its  liabilities  must  not  exceed  its 
assets  by  more  than  10  per  cent. 

(4)  That  the  member  must  be  paid  £6  10s.  per  annum 
by  his  society  from  65  till  his  death. 

(5)  That  he  must  be  free  from  any  liability  to  pay  any 
contributions  for  sick  or  funeral  benefits  from  65  till  his 
death.     And 

(6)  That  he  must  not  be  in  receipt  of  poor  law  relief. 

The  Committee  calculated  that  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  the  pension  of  £6  10s.  from  his  friendly  society  in  lieu 
of  sick  pay,  a  member  beginning  to  subscribe  at  the  age  of 
25  would  have  to  pay  IJd.  a  week,  in  addition  to  his 
other  weekly  payments  for  sick  and  funeral  benefits. 
And  there  would  be  the  risk,  too,  of  his  not  being  able 
to  keep  up  this  extra  payment.  Further,  it  would  exclude 
members  over  65,  and  those  who  were  too  old  to  make 
the  additional  subscriptions  at  the  time  of  the  scheme 
coming  into  work.  Other  objections  to  the  scheme  apply 
equally  to  that  which  we  next  describe. 

Full  particulars  of  it  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Keport  of  the  Committee  (p.  139). 
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(3)  The  Chester  Scheme. 

This  is  a  scheme  originating  from  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  friendly  !-:ocieties  in  the  city  of  Chester, 
and  proposes  that  old  age  pension  funds  should  be  estab- 
lished, "in  connection  with  those  branches  of  friendly 
societies  which  are,  in  the  opinion  of  such  Government 
ofificials  as  may  be  appointed  for  the  purpose,  in  a  financial 
position  to  be  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  such 
a  fund."  The  fund  is  to  be  kept  separate  from  the  other 
funds  of  the  society,  and  is  to  be  maintained  by  a 
contribution  of  one  half  of  the  necessary  amount  from 
the  members,  and  by  an  equal  contribution  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer  to  the  funds  of  the  society. 

The  scheme  also  proposes  that  all  present  members  of 
friendly  societies  over  50,  who  have  subscribed  for  not 
less  than  20  years,  should,  on  attaining  the  age  of  60,  and 
becoming  incapacitated  for  self-support,  be  paid  a  pension 
allowance  out  of  the  pension  fund  of  5s.  a  week  in  lieu 
of  their  rights  to  sick  pay,  half  of  the  5s.  to  be  paid  by 
the  friendly  society  and  the  other  half  by  the  State. 

The  Committee  pointed  out  the  following  main  objec- 
tions to  both  the  Chester  and  the  Bristol  schemes : — 

(1)  That  they  implied  a  State  certificate  of  the  solvency 
of  the  friendly  society,  which  meant  a  searching  exami- 
nation, not  only  before  the  State  would  contribute,  but 
also  from  time  to  time  ;  and  that  the  friendly  societies 
would  never  submit  to  this. 

(2)  That  the  commutation  of  sick  pay  which  they 
involved  would  only  produce  Is.,  and  not  2s.  6d.  per 
week  pension  under  present  rules ;  and  that  even  on 
these  terms,  unless  the  commutation  was  made  com- 
pulsory, the  societies  could  not  afford  to  make  the 
change,  while  it  would  be  indefensible  for  the  Legislature 
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to  compel  commutation,  because  existing  contracts  would 
thereby  be  broken.    And 

(3)  That  they  only  applied  to  one  mode  of  thrift,  viz. 
the  being  a  member  of  a  friendly  society. 

The  full  particulars  of  the  scheme  will  be  found  in 
Appendix  IV.  to  the  Eeport  of  the  Committee  (p.  183). 
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Eeply  of  the  Bkadfield  Board  of  Guardians  to 
THE  Circular  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  sent  to  all 
Boards  of  Guardians  by  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions. 

4,  Bridge  Street,  Caversham, 

Near  Eeading, 

12th  January,  1S99. 
Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  my  Board  to  reply  to  your  printed 
letter  asking  for  their  views  (for  the  information  of  your 
Committee),  upon  certain  points  : — 

1.  {a)  My  Board  are  of  opinion  that  any  State  provision 
for  the  poor  in  old  age  must,  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  essentially  be  in  the  nature  of  poor 
law  relief ;  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  is 
involved  in  every  one  feeling  that  it  is  to  his 
interest  to  avoid  dependence  upon,  unearned 
aid  from  public  funds ;  and  that  therefore  any 
system  tending  to  make  such  dependence 
attractive  and  even  honourable,  is  full  of 
danger. 
(b)  They  are  not  convinced  that  "Insurance"  is 
always  the  best  way  of  providing  for  old 
age.     They  are  in  favour  of  leaving  existing 
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organisations  to  work  out  these  problems 
unhampered  by  State  interference,  which 
must  accompany  State  assistance. 

2.  They  are  not  in  favour  of  the  proposals  contained 
in  Mr.  Lionel  Holland's  Bill/'-  for  the  following  reasons, 
viz : — 

(a)  The  Bill  would  give  preferential  treatment  to  one 

class. 

(b)  It  would  not  touch  the  bulk  of  cases  now  coming 

on  the  rates. 

(c)  It   would    involve     State    interference    with    the 

friendly  society. 
{(l)  It  has  no  finality,  and  would  introduce  a  dangerous 

element  into  political  electioneering, 
(e)   It  is   full   of   difficulties  of   machinery  as  regards 

settlement,  and  would  entail  a  vast  amount  of 

office  work. 
(/)  The  proposed  pensions  are  nothing  more  nor  less 

than  outdoor  relief. 
(g)  They  may  have  unexpected  results,  e.g.,  on  wages; 

or  on  the  condition  of  old  people  who  would  be 

better  in  a  workhouse. 

*  Principal  provisions  of  Mr.  Holland's  Bill. 

Pension  of  5s.  at  65  to  all  who  since  25  have  been  memhers  of 
registered  friendly  societies ;  except  those  with  incomes  over 
£160  :  earning  regular  wages  over  5s. ;  who  have  received  poor 
law  relief  before  60;  or  have  been  sent  to  prison,  without 
option  of  a  fine,  since  55. 

Pension  provided  half  by  county  rate,  half  out  of  Imperial  funds, 
and  to  be  paid  by  County  Council  to  the  friendly  society  (on 
favourable  report  of  the  society  and  the  guardians).  Society 
pay  the  pensioner. 

Provisions  as  to  persons  now  over  65,  widows,  &c. 
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3.  They  are  not  in  favour  of  the  proposals  contained 
in  Sir  J.  Eankin's  Bill,"'-  for  the  following  reasons,  viz. : — 

(a)  Like  Mr.  Holland's  Bill  it  would  treat  one  class 
better  than  others,  a  larger  class  than  in  his  Bill, 
but  still  a  class. 

{b)  As  there  is  no  maximum  limit  to  the  independent 
means  of  pensioners,  persons  in  good  position 
would  receive  pensions  towards  which  poorer 
classes  would  contribute. 

(c)  It  would  not  touch  the  bulk  of  cases  now  coming 

on  the  Poor  Law.  And  where  it  might  do  so 
the  pension  would  probably  often  not  last  from 
one  date  of  payment  to  another. 

(d)  It  would  not  come  into    full   operation  for  many 

years. 

(e)  It   would    involve     State     interference    with    the 

friendly  society. 
(/)  It  has  no  finality. 
((/)  The  machinery  is  even  more  full  of  difficulties  than 

Mr.  Holland's  Bill. 
[h)  The  pensions  would  be  a  mere  subsidy  to  interest 

on  savings.     Essentially  they  would  be  outdoor 

relief,  in  aid  of  many  who  do  not  need  it. 
(i)  The  expense  would  be  proportionately  great. 

4.  They  are  not  in  favour  of  any  of  the  suggestions  for 

*  Principal  provisions  of  Sir  J.  Rankin's  Bill. 

Pensions  of  2/6  at  65  to  all  in  possession  of  an  "  annuity"  of  same 

value  from  any  assurance  office,  friendly  society,  or  the  Post 

Office. 
Pension  payable  (out  of  annual  grants  by  Parliament),  in  monthly 

payments  through  any  Post  Office,  on  certificate  by  the  office 

or  society  granting  the  annuity. 
Guardians  may  give  outdoor    relief   to   any   pensioner  losing  his 

annuity  from  causes  beyond  his  own  control,  and  may  claim 

the  amount  towards  recoupment. 
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Poor  Law  reform  contained  in  the  annex  to  your  letter,* 
for  the  following  reasons,  viz.  : — 

(a)  Guardians  already  have  power    to   give   pensions 
in  the  shape    of    outdoor   relief  on   grounds  of 
character  or  conduct. 
(h)  The  present  apparent  case  for  reform  resting  on  a 
high  rate  of  aged  pauperism,   has  largely  been 
caused  by  their  attempts  to  discriminate  in  this 
way. 
(c)   Such  attempts  are  sure  to  be  unequal  and  imper- 
fect,   and   to   cause   discontent;    and  reform,  if 
any,  should    therefore  be   aimed   at    restricting 
rather  than  extending  them. 
{d)  Of  the   three   suggested    modes   of    dealing   with 
"deserving  cases." 
i.  Pensions  would  be  suitable  to  very  few  ;  and 

would  be  mere  outdoor  relief, 
ii.  Special  infirmaries  and  old  age  homes  are 
only  workhouses  under  another  name, 
unless  made  more  attractive  and  expensive, 
iii.  Boarding  out  of  the  aged  would,  even  more 
than  boarding  out  of  children,  be  open  to 

*  Principal  Poor  Law  Reforms  sjiggested. 

Persons  over  65,  destitute  through  immoral  conduct,  to  be  relieved 
only  in  the   workhouse. 

Others  to  be  entitled  to  a  pension  of  5/-,  or  to  maintenance  in 
special  infirmaries  or  old  age  houses,  or  to  boarding  out. 

Non-receipt  of  poor  law  relief  before  65  (except  in  special  circum- 
stances), or  long  membership  of  a  friendlj'  society  or  trades 
vmion  with  sick  benefit,  to  be  evidence  of  moral  and  thrifty 
conduct. 

Workhouse  maintenance  to  be  defraj-ed  by  State. 

Local  Government  Board  inspection  of  workhouses  to  promote 
above  proposals. 

Guardians  to  have  power  to  subscribe  to  or  support  almshouses. 

Persons  in  receipt  of  pensions  or  "  out-maintenance  "  to  suffer  no 
civil  disqualification. 
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abuse,  which,  moreover,  could  be  less 
efficiently  guarded  against. 

(c)  Guardians  could  not  ensure  constant  information 
attending  the  circumstances  and  conduct  of 
permanent  pensioners ;  they  cannot  even  do  so 
in  the  case  of  outdoor  paupers  now,  in  spite  of 
the  relief  being  granted  only  from  time  to  time. 

(/)  It  would  be  impossible  to  trace  the  poor  law  life- 
history  of  applicants.  They  would  not  furnish 
information  against  themselves.  The  attempt 
must  end  in  laxity. 

(g)  Membership  of  friendly  societies,  or  trade  unions, 
however  long,  is  no  evidence  of  moral  conduct. 

(h)  Nationalisation  of  poor  law  expenditure  is  dan- 
gerous, as  tending  to  diminish  the  feehng  of 
responsibility  of  administrators. 

{i)  Workhouses  are  already  inspected.  What  new 
powers  and  remedies  is  the  Local  Government 
Board  to  have  to  enforce  "proper"  and  econo- 
mical management  ?  or  for  making  inquiries  into 
individual  cases  ? 

(j)  Practically  this  is  done  already,  for  it  is  mere 
outdoor  relief.  Where  it  is  done  it  is  mis- 
chievous and  unjust,  since  every  pauper  in  an 
almshouse  keeps  out  one  person  of  the  class  for 
whom  almshouses  were  intended,  i.e.,  poor 
people  who  have  just  about  enough  means  of 
their  own  to  live  decently  with  the  assistance 
of  such  institutions. 

(k)  Electors  ought  not  to  be  able  to  derive  unearned 
benefit  from  funds  under  the  control  of  those 
whom  they  elect. 

In  the  result,  my  Board  regret  to  say  that  in  their 
opinion  none  of  the  proposals  in  your  letter  would  prove 
beneficial  to  the  poor  or  to  the  community,  and  as  regards 
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the  two  Bills  they  are  confirmed  in  their  opinion  by  the 
Eeport  of  the  recent  Select  Committee  on  Old  Age  Pen- 
sions, who  (as  you  are  aware)  considered  carefully  and 
rejected  both  schemes  ;  and  reluctantly  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  was  impossible  to  frame  any  satisfactory 
scheme. 

Lest,  however,  you  should  think  that  my  Board  con- 
sider that  there  exists  an  evil  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy,  the  following  general  remarks  are  added,  in 
conclusion,  for  submission  to  your  Committee. 

Experience  shows  that  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to 
begin  any  new  system  of  State  relief.  Such  systems  are 
almost  impossible  to  discontinue  or  to  modify  except  in 
the  direction  of  greater  laxity.  Nothing  can  justify  their 
initiation  except  clear  failure  of  existing  arrangements 
and  clear  prospect  of  improvement  under  the  new  system. 
The  present  contention  that  State  aid  is  needed  for  the 
aged  resembles  the  argument  before  1834  that  the  able- 
bodied  could  not  live  on  wages  alone.  In  both  cases  the 
surest  way  to  establish  the  truth  of  such  an  argument  is 
to  act  upon  it.  History  since  1834  has  shown  that  the 
miserable  state  of  the  labourer  before  that  time  was 
chiefly  due  to  this  having  been  done  in  his  case,  and  to 
the  false  kindness  of  State  aid.  The  history  of  this 
Union  since  1871,  when  the  present  policy  of  restraining 
outdoor  relief  to  the  narrowest  possible  limits  began, 
tends  to  show  that  the  bulk  of  old  age  pauperism  to-day 
is  traceable  to  similar  causes.  No  doubt  all  arguments 
drawn  from  particular  Unions  must  be  scrutinised  before 
being  admitted  as  universally  applicable.  But  the  case  of 
Bradfield  does  not  stand  alone ;  and  even  if  it  did,  it 
raises  a  strong  lyrhnd  facie  presumption  that  the  present 
requirement  is  not  old  age  pensions,  or  more  outdoor 
relief,  so  much  as  more  careful  administration. 
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The  Pauperism  of  this  Union  now  and  28  years  ago 
may  be  thus  stated  : — 


Pop. 

In- 
door. 

Out- 
door. 

Total 

AGEDOVEB65 

Total 

IN. 

OUT. 

1871. 

.  Jan.  1 

15,853 

259 

999 

1258 

72 

229 

301 

1898. 

.  Jan.  1 

19,047 
(estimated) 

120 

14 

134 

44 

10 

54 

Death  Rate 
of  Union. 


16-5  (1874) 


11-5 


And  it  is  to  be  observed  that  oven  these  figures  of 
indoor  aged  pauperism  are  subject  to  large  deductions, 
on  account  of  the  helpless  and  lonely,  the  sick,  and  the 
vicious,  none  of  whom  would,  under  any  system,  be  proper 
subjects  for  "  outside  maintenance." 

If  the  pauperism  of  the  whole  country  (England  and 
Wales)  were  on  the  same  scale,  the  result  would  be, 
taking  the  general  pauperism  on  1st  January,  1898, 
excluding  lunatics  and  vagrants  : — 

[   Indoor   200,911   ]  C    Indoor    196,553 

Instead  of  \  I  there  would  be  ] 

i  Outdoor  532,291  )  (    Outdoor    22,835 


Total  . ,     733,205 


Total 
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In  advocating  the  principles,  the  application  of  which 
has  led  to  these  results,  my  Board  are  aware  that  they 
are  open  to  misunderstanding.  Some  may  object  that 
such  administration  is  harsh  and  involves  hardship  to  the 
poor.  My  Board  repel  this  suggestion.  They  believe 
that  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  this  Union  will  bear 
comparison  with  that  in  any  other.  No  locality  can  be 
without  cases  of  hardship  and  distress,  especially  among 
those  whose  nature  keeps  them  from  making  their  want 
known,  or  from  accepting  aid  from  others.  But  such 
cases  are  not  common  and  are  believed  to  be  no  more 
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frequent  here  than  elsewhere.  And  it  has  ever  been  the 
aim  of  the  Bradfield  Board  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  those 
who  do  come  on  the  rates  but  those  who  do  not,  whether 
ratepayers  or  otherwise,  remembering  the  principle  under- 
lying the  English  Poor  Law  system  that  in  justice  to  the 
self-supporting  working  classes  "  the  situation  of  the 
pauper  ought  not  on  the  whole  to  be  made  really  or 
apparently  so  eligible  as  the  situation  of  the  lowest  class 
of  independent  labourer." 

I  am,  Sir, 

Robert  Simmons, 
Clerk  to  the  Bradfield  Board  of  Guardiayis. 

To  the  Secretary, 

Parliamentary  Committee  on  Old  Age  Pensions, 
19,  Buckingham  Street,  Strand, 
London,  W.C. 
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Able-bodied,  relief  to  families  of,  36 
Administration  of  Belief,  hints  for  good,  55-59 
Aged  Parents,  relief  to,  37,  38 
Application  and  Report  Boole,  57 
Applications  for  Belief,  31,  57,  58 
ApjJrenticesJiip,  28 
"^.£.5.,"  the,  205 

Atchavi  fJmoTC,  pauperism,  46-48;  progress,  19-21,42;  reHcf 
expenditure,  43,  45 

Bastardy,  24-28,  30,  34,  37  ;  statistics,  26 

BlacUeij,  Canon,  62-64,  71 

"  Bloch  "  Sijstem,  the,  184 

Boarding-md,  179,  183,  188,  199,  203 

Brabrook,  Mr.,  134-136 

Bradfield  Union,   old    age   pensions,  217-224;    statistics,  91, 

225-227 
Bristol  Scheme,  82,  215 
Brixworth  Union,  statistics,  91 
Burdett,  scheme  of  Sir  H.,  81,  82 
Burials,  41 

Chamberlain,  Mr.  J.,  old  age  pensions  scheme,  81,  209  ;  on 

deferred  and  superannuation  pay,  103-111 
CJuirltable  Relief,  59,  141,  142,  158-166;  in  country  parishes, 

163  ;  organisation  of,  158 

229 
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Charity  Organisation  Society,  158-160 

Chester  Scheme,  82,  216 

Children,  numbers  of  pauper,  170 ;  supervision  of,  204 

Children  without  Parents,  relief  to,  40 

Committees  on  Old  Age  Pensions,  Committee  of  1885,  6o ;  of 

1896,  67  ;  of  1899,'  102 
Compidsory  Insurance,  68,  64,  69,  71,  109 
Contributory  Schemes  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  70,  81 
Co-oi)eration  between  Poor  Law  and  Charity,  58,  59 
"  Cottage  Homes  "  System,  183 

"  Daily  Chronicle  "  Scheme,  78-80 
Deferred  Pay  and  Old  Age  Pensions,  102-112 
"  Destitution,"  definition  of,  10 
Disenfranchisement,  129,  130 
District  Schools,  176-178 
Dixon,  Rev.  J.,  165 

Eden,  Sir  F.  M.,  133 

Exeter  Union,  pauperism,  46  ;  relief  expenditure,  45-48    ■ 

"  Exmouth;'  the,  172,  178 

Foresters,  94,  95,  97,  137  ;  growth  of  the  Order,  116,  117 

Friendly  Societies,  Act  of  1834,  99,  114-119 ;  Commission  of 
1874, 122. 123-127, 130  ;  growth  of,  116-119  ;  independence 
of,  119-121,  132-138 ;  old  age  pensions,  70,  82,  92-101 ; 
preferential  treatment,  122-131.  See  also  Disenfranchise- 
ment, Outdoor  Belief  Friendly  Societies  Act. 

Friendly  Societies  and  Pauperism,  133-138.  See  also  Bra- 
brooJc,  Stead,  Vulliamy. 

Frome  Williinson,  Rev.  J.,  81,  211 

Hampshire  Friendly  Society,  growth  of,  117 
Hearts  of  Oak  Friendly  Society,  95,  137 
Hereditary  Pauperism,  190,  191 
Holland,  Mr.  Lionel,  82,  213 

Illegitimate  Children,  24-28,  34,  37.     See  also  Bastardy. 
Imbeciles,  relief  to  female,  40 
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Indoor  Relief,  48,  49,  147-149 ;  cost  of,  147 
Institution  Life,  198 

Kirkdale  Indtistrial  Schools,  200 

Leighton,  Sir  Baldwin,  21 

Local  Government  Act  of  1894,  18,  48,  49,  50 

Lord  Lymington's  Beturn,  133-136 

Maidenhead  Union,  225-227 

Manchester  Unity,  93,  94,  96,  97,  137  ;  growth  of,  96,  116,  117 

Medical  Clubs,  139 

Medical  Relief,  32 

M.  A.  B.  Y.  S'.,  the,  185,  204 

Murray-Browne,  Mr.  T.  L.,  on  "institution  life,"  198 

Non-resident  Relief,  21,  22,  30,  32-33 

Old  Age  Paniyerism,  amount  dependent  on  relief  administra- 
tion, 91,  92 

Old  Age  Pensions,  see  Bradfield  Union,  Bristol  Scheme, 
Burdett,  Chamberlain,  Chester  Scheme,  Committees, 
Comjnilsory  Insurance,  Contributory  Schemes,  Deferred 
Pay,  Friendly  Societies,  Frome  Wilkinson,  Holland, 
Rankin,  Royal  Commission,  Superannuation  Pay,  Uni- 
versal Pensions,  Voluntary  Insurance,  Walpole. 

Ophthalmia  in  Poor  Laio  Schools,  191-194 

Out-of-Work  Cases,  37 

Outdoor  Relief,  abuses,  29  ;  acts  cruelly,  149-156  ;  charity  and, 
161;  cost  of  48,  147;  effect  on  "earnings,"  151-153; 
inadequacy  of,  149 ;  payment  of  rents  by,  22-24,  34. 
See  also  Relief. 

Outdoor  Relief  Friendly  Societies  Act,  1894,  121 

Overlapinng  oj  Charity,  158 

Oxford  Union,  statistics  of,  91,  225-227 

Pauperism,  diminution  of,  90,  115-119,  166 
"  Pauper  Taint;'  the,  188-191 
Permanent  List,  the,  58 
Politics  in  Elections,  52 


232  INDEX 

Poor  Laio  Schools,  advantages  of,  196-199  ;  class  of  children 
in,  180-182  ;  individualisation,  194-196  ;  infectious 
diseases  in,  191-194;  number  of  children  in,  172;  size 
of,  188;  success  of  children  in,  185,  187,  200 

Private  Charifi/,  definition  of,  145 

Prohibitory  Order  of  1844,  119 

Public  Charity,  definition  of,  145 

BanTcin,  Sir  James,  81,  211 

Record  Bool<,  57 

Relations,  liability  of,  24,  25 

Relief,  able-bodied  sick,  35,  36  ;  aged  parents,  37,  38 ;  Accham 
rules,  30-42 ;  burials,  41 ;  female  imbeciles,  40 ;  hints  as 
to  administration  of,  55-59 ;  illegitimate  children,  37 ; 
medical,  32;  non-resident,  21,  22,  30,  32-33;  orphan  and 
deserted  children,  40 ;  out-of-work  cases,  87  ;  rents  and, 
52 ;  right  to,  59,  60 ;  should  be  adequate,  58 ;  unmarried 
mothers,  25-28,  34 ;  variation  from  orders  as  to,  41 ; 
widows,  38-40 ;  wives  and  children  of  able-bodied,  36. 
See  also  Charitable  Relief,  Indoor  Relief,  Outdoor 
Relief,  Right  to  Relief. 

Relieving  Officers,  51,  55. 

Rents,  outdoor  relief  and,  22-24,  34,  52,  150 
Right  to  Relief,  59,  60,  140-142 
Royal  Commission  on  Aged  Poor,  64-67 
Rules  for  Relief,  30-42,  56 

Scattered  Homes,  179,  202 
Separate  Schools,  178 
Sick,  the  relief  of  the,  35,  36 
Stead,  Mr.  T.  Lister,  137 
Superannuation  Pay,  92,  93,  109-112 

Taunton  Union,  relief  expenditure  and  pauperism  of,  52 

Universal  Pensions,  70,  71-78  ;  luuited  scheme  for,  78-80 
Unmarried  Mothers,  relief  of,  25-28,  34 
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Vaccination,  31 

Voluntary  Insurance  for  Old  Age,  89  ;  by  means  of  Friendlj 

Societies,  92-101 
VulUarmj,  Mr.  A.  F.,  74,  75,  137 

Walpole,  Sir  Spencer,  82-89 

Widotos,  relief  to,  38-40,  157,  201 

WorJcJiouse  Schools,  174-176 ;  at  Atcham,  40  ;  at  Derby,  176 
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The  Reports  and  Publications  of  the  London  County  Council,  consisting  of 
the  Annual  Accounts,  Reports  on  Water  Supply,  Public  Health, 
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A  HISTORY   OF  THE   ENGLISH  POOR 

LAW,  Vols.  I.  &  11.,  In  connection  with  the  Legislation 
and  other  Circumstances  affecting  the  Condition  of  the 
People,  924-1853. 

By  Sir  George  Nicholls,  K.C.B.,  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioner and  Secretary  to  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
New  Revised  Edition,  with  a  Biography  and  Portrait 
of  the  Author.     2  Vols.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  30s. 

Tliis  new  edition  is  edited  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Willinl^,  .1  grandson  of  the  autiior,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Bradfield  Poor  Law  Union.  He  incorporates  in  it  the  manuscript 
notes  and  corrections  made  by  Sir  George  Nicholls  in  his  own  copy,  and  has 
written  an  interesting  biography  of  the  author,  which  appears  as  a  preface  to 
Vol.  I.    A  new  index  has  been  made  and  placed  at  the  end  of  Vol.  II. 

"  No  apology  is  needed  for  the  appearance  of  this  handsome  new  edition." — 
Daily  News. 

"  NichoUs's  work  is  valued  for  the  light  that  it  throws  upon  the  abuses  of  the 
old  Poor  Law." — Manchester  Giiaidian. 

"  The  work  reads  as  freshly  as  if  only  just  written,  and  the  hfe  of  the  author  by 
Mr.  H.  G.  Willink  adds  to  the  value  of  the  work,  a  perusal  of  which  is  a  complete 
education  on  the  history  of  the  poor  relief  in  England."— Aocai  Government 
journal. 

"  There  is  only  one  fault  to  find  with  Mr.  Willink's  biograph}' — it  is  too  short" — 
Western  Mercury  {Plymouth). 

"This  new  edition  of  XichoUs's  'History  of  the  English  Poor  Law'  will  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  a  large  circle  of  readers,  including  students  of  several 
of  the  social  sciences.  The  present  edition  is  moreover  a  fine  piece  of  book- 
making,  and,  with  the  third  volume,  which  brings  the  history  down  to  date,  will 
constitute  a  work  indispensable  to  those  interested  in  the  social  history  of  the 
century.  Not  only  legislation  strictly  applying  to  the  poor  is  considered,  but  much 
social  legislation  of  a  related  character.  The  work  as  a  whole  is  valuable  to 
students  because  it  is  a  complete  account,  within  well  defined  limits,  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  series  of  e.xperiments  in  social  legislation  of  which 
there  is  any  record.  There  are  few  works  of  a  general  character  to  compare  with 
NichoUs's,  and  there  are  none  that  give  a  more  concrete  and  faithful  record  of 
events  with  constant  reference  to  contemporaneous  and  ofticial  records." — Annals 
of  the  American  Acadeiny  of  Political  and  Social  Science. 


A  HISTORY   OF   THE   ENGLISH    POOR   LAW. 

Vol.  III.     Being  a  Supplementary  Volume  to  the  above, 
brought  from  1834  up  to  the  present  time. 

By  THOM.4S  Mackay,  Author  of  "  The  English  Poor,"  and  Editor 
of  the  Volume  of  Essays,  "  A  Plea  for  Liberty  :  an  Argument 
against  Socialism."  [Ready  in  September. 


London  : 
P.  S.  KING  &  SON,  Orch.\rd  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


poop  Law  (JonfeiiencE^,  1898-99. 

Annual  Bound  Volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Central 
and  District  Poor  Law  Conferences,  held  from  April, 
1898,  to  February,  1899,  with  the  Papers  read  and 
Discussion  thereon,  and  Report  of  Central  Committee. 
Portrait  and  Index.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  700  pp.,  12s. 

The  following  arc  the  Sul)jects  in  1:)rief  of  the  more  important  Tapers 
contained  in  the  Vokmie,  the  authors  of  which  are  well-known  and 
recognised  authorities  upon  the  matters  dealt  with  therein  : — 


ASSOCIATION  FOR  1 

BEFRIENDING  BOYS.  1 
BOARDING-OUT.  i 

CASUAL  PAUPERS.  i 

CAUSES  OF  PAUPERISM. 
DUTIES  OF  GUARDIANS. 
EMIGRATION. 

EPILEPTICS.        IMBECILES 
INDOOR-RELIEF. 
LOCAL  TAXATION. 


NURSING. 

OLD-AGE  PENSIONS. 

OUT-RELIEF. 

PAUPERS. 

POWERS  OF  GUARDIANS. 

RESERVE  PAY. 

UNEMPLOYED. 

VAGRANCY. 

WAY-TICKET  SYSTEM. 

WORKHOUSES. 


poop  Law  CaqfePEnce^,  1897-98. 

Annual  Bound  Volume  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Central 
and  District  Poor  Law  Conferences,  held  from  Febru- 
ary, 1897,  to  March,  1898,  with  the  Papers  read  and 
Discussion  thereon,  and  Report  of  Central  Committee. 
Portrait  and  Index.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  742  pp.,  12s. 


Subjects  of  the  more  important  Pap 

ASSESSMENT. 

AGRICULTURAL  LABOURER. 
BARRACK  SCHOOLS. 
BOARDING-OUT. 
CAUSES  OP  PAUPERISM. 
EDUCATION. 
INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING. 
INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 
LOCAL  TAXATION. 


ers  contained  in  the  Volume  : — 

LUNATICS. 

MEDICAL  ECONOMICS. 
NURSING.  ORPHANS. 

OUT-RELIEF. 
OVERSEERS. 

POOR   LAW   ADMINISTRA- 
TION. RATING. 
SCHOOLS.  VAGRANTS. 
WORKHOUSES. 


London : 
P.  S.  KING  &  SON,  OucHARD  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


The  English  Poor  Laws: 

Their  History,  Principles,  and  Administration. 

Three  Lectures  given  at  the  University 

Settlement  for  Women,  Southwark. 

By    MISS    SOPHIA    LONSDALE, 

Guardian  of  the  Poor  for  the  Lichfield  Union. 

Crown  8vo,  paper,  is. 

"The  Lectures  are  full  «f  admirable  practical  hints  and  pleas  for 
real  humanity  as  opposed  to  mere  sentimentalism." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Enylish  Local  Government 
of  To-day. 

A  Study  of  the  Relations  of  Central  and  Local 

Government. 

By    M.   R.   MALTBIE,   Ph.D., 

Cohimbia  University. 

With  Bibliography  and  Index.     296  pages.     Demy  8vo, 
paper,  8s. ;  cloth,  lOs. 

Introduction  — Poor  Law  Administration — Public  Health  and  Local 
Government — Police — Elementary  Education — Local  Finance — Central 
Audit — Special  Legislation — The  Theory  of  Central  Administrative 
Control. 


London : 
P.  S.  KING  &  SON,  Orchard  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Recent  Publications,  on  JVlisceiianeous  Subjects,  by 

ORCHARD   HOUSE,   WESTMINSTER,    S.W. 


HOW  THE  ENGLISH  WORKMAN  LIVES.     Being  the 

Experiences  and  ReHections  of  a  German  Coal-Miner  (Ernst 
Duckershoff)  in  England.  Translated  by  C.  H.  d'E.  Lei-ping- 
TON.     Crown  8vo.    Is. 

The  author,  who  shares  the  life  of  the  English  workman,  is  thus  peculiarly 
qualified  to  present  a  true  and  unprejudiced  account  of  the  conditions  and  social 
life  of  the  British  workman.  Writing  for  a  German,  not  an  English  public,  he 
allows  himself  to  accentuate  positive  ameliorations  in  the  life  of  our  masses  with  a 
frankness  which  an  English  writer,  bent  on  reforming  it  altogether,  might  deem 
scarcely  opportune. 

PEOPLE'S  BANKS.  A  Record  of  Social  and  Economic 
Success.  By  Henry  W.  Wolff.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.     Demy  8vo,  cloth.     10s.  net. 

"We  may  confidently  refer  those  who  desire  information  on  the  point  to  the 
book  with  which  Mr.  Wolff  has  provided  us.  It  will  be  a  most  useful  thing  if  it  is 
widely  read." — TItc  Atheiuvmn. 

"The  schemes  which  have  worked  so  well  in  Germany  and  Italy  may  need 
adapting  to  P'nglish  circumstances,  but  the  efiort  is  well  worth  making  and  this 
most  interesting  volume  points  the  way  to  its  probable  ultimate  success."— £)ai/y 
Telei<raph. 

LOCAL   TAXATION.     Some  recent  Modifications  of  our 

Rating  System.     By  W.  M.  J.  WiLLVAMS.     6d. 

"Those  who  hold  the  view  that  the  action  which  has  been  taken  by  Parliament 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  present  century  in  granting  relief  to  Local  Taxation 
from  the  Imperial  Revenue  has  been  wrong  and  indefensible,  will  find  their  case 
very  ably  and  clearly  stated  in  this  pamphlet  by  Mr.  W.  M.  J.  Williams." — Local 
Goi'ernment  Chronicle. 

MUNICIPAL  FUNCTIONS.  A  Study  of  the  Development, 
Scope,  and  Tendency  of  Municipal  Socialism.  By  MiLO  RoY 
Maltbie.     8vo,  240  pages.     Full  Index.     2s.  6d. 

The  Historic  City  —  The  City  of  To-day — Protective  Functions — Charities — 
Education — Recreation— Street  Facilities — Industrial  Functions — Causes  of  In- 
creased  Municipal  Activity — Future   City   Functions. 

THE  COST  OF  MUNICIPAL  TRADING.     By  Dixon  H. 

Davies.  a  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  Richard  Webster,  G.C.M.G.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  in  the 
Chair,  containing  the  Discussion  thereon,  and  Five  E.xplanatory 
Diagrams.     2s. 

"  Carlyle,  in  his  usual  epigrammatic  style,  once  said  :  '  You  will  have  some  people 
wrong  on  everything,  and  all  the  people  wrong  on  something,  but  you  will  not  get 
all  the  people  wrong  on  everything,'  and  this  booklet  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
situation.  Mr.  Uavies  certainly  makes  out  a  plausible  case  for  prohibiting  the 
development  of  municipal  trading  when  he  points  to  the  enormous  local  indebted- 
ness of  the  country.  The  paper  is  in  some  respects  a  strong  indictment  of  muni- 
cipal mismanagement,  and  it  is  well  worth  careful  study." — Local  Government 
Chronicle. 


The  Engiish  Poor  Laws: 

Their  History,  Principles,  and  Administration. 

Three  Lectures  given  at  the  University 

Settlement  for  Women,  Southwark. 

By    MISS    SOPHIA    LONSDALE, 

Guardian  of  the  Poor  for  the  Lichfield  Union. 

Crown   8vo,  paper,  is. 

"The  Lectures  are  full  of  admirable  practical  hints  and  pleas  for 
real  humanity  as  opposed  to  mere  sentimentalism." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


English  Local  Government 
of  To-day. 

A  Study  of  the  Relations  of  Central  and  Local 

Government. 

By    M.   R.  MALTBIE,   Ph.D., 

Columbia  University. 

With  Bibliography  and  Index.     296  pages.     Demy  8vo, 
paper,  8s. ;  cloth,  lOs. 

Introduction — Poor  Law  Administration— Public  Health  and  Local 
Government — Police — Elementary  PMucation — Local  Finance — Central 
Audit — Special  Legislation — The  Theory  of  Central  Administrative 
Control. 


London  : 
P.  S.  KING  &  SON,  Orchard  House,  Westminster,  S.W. 


Recent  Publications,  on  fVlisceiianeous  Subjects,  by 

ORCHARD    HOUSE,   WESTMINSTER,    S.W. 


HOW  THE  ENGLISH  WORKMAN  LIVES.     Being  the 

Experiences  and  Reflections  of  a  German  Coal-Miner  (Ernst 

Duckershoff)  in  England.     Translated  by  C.  H.  d'E.  Lepping- 

TON.     Crown  8vo.     Is. 

The  author,  who  shares  the  life  of  the  English    workman,  is  thus  peculiarly 

qualified  to  present  a  true  and  unprejudiced  account  of  the  conditions  and  social 

life  of  the  British  workman.    Writing  for  a  German,  not  an  English  public,  he 

allows  himself  to  accentuate  positive  ameliorations  in  the  life  of  our  masses  with  a 

frankness  which  an  English  writer,  bent  on  reforming  it  altogether,  might  deem 

scarcely  opportune. 

PEOPLE'S  BANKS.  A  Record  of  Social  and  Economic 
Success.  By  Henry  W.  Wolff.  Second  Edition,  Revised 
and  Enlarged.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.    10s.  net. 

"We  may  confidently  refer  those  who  desire  information  on  the  point  to  the 
book  with  which  Mr.  Wolff  has  provided  us.  It  will  he  a  most  useful  thing  if  it  is 
widely  read." — The  Athenawn. 

"The  schemes  which  have  worked   so  well  in  Germany   and   Italy  may  need 
adapting  to  English  circumstances,  but  the  eflort  is  well  worth  making    and  this 
most  interesting  volume  points  the  way  to  its  probable  ultimate  success." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

LOCAL  TAXATION.  Some  recent  Modifications  of  our 
Rating  System.  By  W.  M.  J.  Williams.  6d. 
"Those  who  hold  the  view  that  the  action  which  has  been  taken  by  Parliament 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  present  century  in  granting  relief  to  Local  Taxation 
from  the  Imperial  Revenue  has  been  wrong  and  indefensible,  will  find  their  case 
very  ably  and  clearly  stated  in  this  pamphlet  by  Mr.  W.  M.  J.  Williams." — Local 
Goi'ernment  Chronicle. 

MUNICIPAL  FUNCTIONS.     A  Study  of  the  Development, 
Scope,  and  Tendency  of  Mimicipal  Socialism.      By  MiLO  Roy 
Maltbie.     8vo,  240  pages.     Full  Index.     2s.  6d. 
The    Historic    City  — The  City  of   To-dav— Protective    Functions— Charities- 
Education— Recreation— Street    Facilities— Industrial     Functions— Causes    of    In- 
creased  Municipal  Activity — Future  City   Functions. 

THE  COST  OF  MUNICIPAL  TRADING.     By  Dixon  H. 

Davies.     a  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts,  the  Attorney- 
General,  Sir  Richard  Webster,  G.C.M.G.,   Q.C.,   M.P.,    in  the 
Chair,  containing  the  Discussion  thereon,  and  Five  Explanatory 
Diagrams.     2s. 
"Carlyle,  in  his  usual  epigrammatic  style,  once  said  :  'You  will  have  some  people 
wrong  on  everything,  and  all  the  people  wrong  on  something,  but  you  will  not  get 
all  the  people  wrong  on  everything,'  and  this  booklet  is  a  good  illustration  of  the 
situation.     Mr.  Davies  certainly  makes  out  a  plausible  case  for  prohibiting  the 
development  of  municipal  trading  when  he  points  to  the  enormous  local  indebted- 
ness of  the  country.     The  paper  is  in  some  respects  a  strong  indictment  of  muni- 
cipal mismanagement,   and  it   is  well   worth   careful   study."— Local  Govcniment 
Chronicle. 


MISCELLANEOUS  PUBLICATIONS  (continued)— 

CRIMINAL  APPEAL.  The  Necessity  for  Criminal  Ap- 
peal, as  illustrakd  h\  the  Mayhiick  Case,  and  the  Jurispru- 
dence of  various  Counlries.  Kdiled  by  J.  H.  LICVY.  610  paj^cs. 
10s.  6d.  net. 

I'ART  I.    The  Maybrick  Ca.sn    Contains  :i  Revised  Report  of  tlic  Trial  of 

Mrs.  MaybiicU,  willi  l':.\plaiiali>i  y  and  Critical  Xotus,  Spcctlics  of  lier  Coiniscl,  Sir 
Charles  Russell  (now  Loitl  Russell  of  Killowin,  I.orcl  Chief  Justice  of  ICiiKland), 
loi^ether  with  Kssays  on  the  cijcunistauces  and  events  relating;  to  the  case,  l)efo;e 
and  after  the  Trial,  and  new  evidence  collected  since  the  verdict. 

Pakt  II.— The  Reparation  of  Judicial   Errors— Contains  Kssays  on 

the  "Reparation  of  Jndici.d  Imtois"  in  \aiious  countries  :— 

America— Hy  M.w  J.  Kciiimou,  A.M.,  I.L.H..  New  York. 
England — liy  C.  H.  HorwooD,  y.C,  Recorder  of  Liverpool. 
France — Hy  Monsieur  YVKsGUYor,  late  Minister  of  I'ulilic  Works. 
Germany— Uy  RKtUTs-ANw.M/r  Kkikdkicu  Kkait,  Giessen. 
Italy     liy  Sij^nor  As ruioxo  Donaii,  Avvocato,  Rome. 
Norway— liy  Advokat  I'"kaxiz  K.  Mici-Hcrs,  Christianin. 
Portugal— liv  I'p-ofessor  Major  GKia'.NKiKi.i)  dk  Mki.i.o,  Lisbon. 
Switzerland— I!y  Monsieur  IlKNKi  DKetuas,  L)octeur  en  Droit,  Paris. 

LONDON  WATER  SUPPLY:    Being  a  Compendium   of 

the  History,  tlic  Law,  and  the  Transactions  rclatinji  to  the 
Metropolitan  Water  Companies,  from  P2ariicst  Times  lo  the 
Present  Day.  liy  H.  C.  Richards,  Q.C,  M.l'.,  Hencher  of 
Gray's  Inn  ;  and  W.  H.  C.  I'aynk,  Barrister-at-I.aw,  ex- 
iMember  of  the  Water  Connnittee,  Representative  of  the  London 
County  Council  on  the  Thames  Conservancy  Hoard  ;  assisted 
by  J.  P.  H.  SopER,  li.A.,  LL.H..  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Harrister-at- 
Law.    Cloth,  324  pages.    68.  net. 

FARMING  INDUSTRIES  OF  CAPE  COLONY.  15y  Robert 
Wallace,  F.L.S.,  F'.C.S.,  K.K.S.,  Kdin.,  &c..  Professor  of 
Agriculture  and  Rural  Ecr)noiny  in  the  University  of  Kdinburgh. 
With  Hi  full-jiage  i'lales,  14  Maps,  (>  Plans,  and  92  Illustrations 
in  the  Text.     590  pages.     Dciny  8vo,  cloth,  lOs.  6d. 

FAMILY  BUDGETS.      Being   the  Income  and  Expen.ses 

of  Twenty-eight  liritish  Households,  iK9[-i«94.  Compiled  for 
the  Economic  Club.  With  an  Introduction  by  Cjiarles 
Booth,  Er.m.st  Aves,  and  Henry  Higgs.  76  pages.  Koyal 
8vo,  paper,  28.  6d.  net. 

EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY.     WHAT  OUGHT  IT  TO  BE? 

l'>y  H.  W.  VVoi.i'i',  Aiiliini  ni  "  People's  Banks,"  Ac.  1 14  pages. 
Demy  8vo,  paper,  28.  6d. 

"Points  out  the  extremely  unsatisfactory  nature  of  our  present  law  as  lo  em- 
ployers' liability  and  gfjes  on  to  advocate  an  adaptation  of  the  (iernian  system  of 
jjivinji  compensation  to  workmen  for  all  injuries  received  in  the  course  of  llieir 
employment,  coupled  with  a  provision  for  punishiiij;  employers  whose  culpable 
conduct  gives  rise  to  accidents."— ^rtiicZ/Ci/c*'  diiardian. 
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